








Bemis Standard Bench 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Manual Training Benches 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


CATALOGUE FREE 


A.L. BEMIS, 


5 Cypress St., 





Benches and Vises 


for Manual Training Schools 





Steel Screw Vise 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. Christiansen 


2219 Grand Ave. 
Get our Catalog 





Worcester, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. 






Perfection Domestic Science Table with 
New Cement Fibre Enamel Top 












Domestic Science Equipments 


Complete equipments can be furnished from the 
layout of the floor plan to the installation of the fix- 
tures. Made to meet all requirements. 


Our new table is equipped with a cement fibre 
top which is acid heat and moisture proof. It is 
guaranteed against cracks, shrinkage or other de- 
fects under any kind of usage. 


Send for catalog describing our Manual Training 
Benches, Domestic Science Tables, Lathes, Tools, 
Machinery, Vises and Drawing Tables. 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. 


80 N. May Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





Orr &Lockett Hardware Co. 


“*The Quality House’’ Established 1872 


Manual Training 


Benches, Tools 
and Equipments 


Also 


Tools for Woodwork, Forge, Foundry and 
Machine Shop Work 


Venetian Iron, Brass, Copper and 
Leather Work 


Clay Modeling and Domestic Science 


Anything from a Single Tool 
to Complete Equipments 


Send for our famous ‘‘Red Book’’ 


ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO. 


14-16 W. Randolph Street CHICAGO 
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Why buy crackboards 
when you want 
blackboards ? 


Any material that absorbs moist- 
ure is bound to crack and disintegrate. 
That’s why composition boards are short 
lived and very expensive in the long run. 


Our Natural Slate Blackboards 


will last longer than the building. They are made 
from the same non-absorbing, because non-porous, 
material as roofing slate, yet our prices compare 
favorably with those of composition material. 

We have an interesting and helpful blackboard 
booklet which shows how to specify and install black- 
boards; its yours for the asking. 

Send for it while you think of it. 


Penn’a Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 
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GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 





If interested in BLACKBOARD S send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. 


How to install them in your school rooms. 
For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 
First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 BANGOR, PENNA. 


Established 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 
QUARRIER OF 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


WE ARE FIRST HANDS 


THE STRONGEST SLATE, PERFECT FINISH 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


PRICES QUOTED INCLUDING FREIGHT. 
PAMPHLET WITH SETTING INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROOFING SLATE — Black-Green-Purple-Red 
THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 
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THE GUARANTEED BLACKBOARD 


Is an ABSORBANT and NOT a reflector of light— 
It is IMPERVIOUS TO BACTERIA— 
Its abrasiveness is “just right”’— 


Any crayon (hard or soft), Tale Pencil or Soapstone can be used with 
perfect success, and will erase easily, quickly and perfectly— 


All characters stand out distinctly, and can be seen from any angle — 
Its first cost is no higher than that asked for other makes, and— 


Its wearing qualities are vastly superior, so that it will far outlast 
inferior blackboards— 


JUST ASK FOR A SAMPLE 


And prove to your own satisfaction that 
claim we make for it. 


THE GOOD Gl), PAINT CO. 
WY 


1710 W. Austin Av. CHICAGO, ILL. 





backs up every 








FOR MODERN 
SCHOOLS 


Ground Slate, Steel 
and Cement, applied 
with a trowel on a 
base-coat of hard ¥ , 
plaster makes a e4 a: A 

Solid Concrete State vy ATVI AT 

Surface ’ ‘ 
withoutseam or joint, 
lasts as long as the 
building, is fire proof, 
is not injured by 
washing, and is 


Thoroughly Clean and 
Sanitary 


Write for catalog. M. H. E. BECKLEY? 


Blackboard 
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The Sanitary Seamless Stone 
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Manufacturer and Sole Owner 
( 125 No. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 









HEN the practical students of your wood-working classes 
begin looking around for machines to use in their own shops 
and factories, they are going to be attracted by the neat ap- 
pearance, substantial construction and simplicity of operation of 
CRESCENT Machines. 










18 in. and 24 in. CRESCENT PLANER 


Illustrated and described on pages 66 and 67 of our 
Catalog. 



















Our machines are in service in many Manual Training Schools 
and are giving perfect satisfaction in various Manufacturing Estab- 
lishments and Departments of the U. S. Government. If this is not 
evidence enough to convince you that you should have Crescent 
machines in your school—the machines themselves will win you 
over. Send for catalog. 


The Crescent Machine Co. 
No. 6 Columbia St., LEETONIA, OHIO 
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MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


GET THE BEST EQUIPMENT. 


AND TURN OUT THE 


BEST EQUIPPED BOYS 


Cheap, poorly-built tools can never do any boy any 
good. You simply tend to discourage him and place a 
damper on his ardor. Good equipment costs no more 
in the end and results are apparent from the first. 
“Oliver” equipment is “best by test.” Investigate. Com- 
plete outfits furnished. It’s our specialty. 


GET CATALOG “M.”— WRITE 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





BRANCHES 


New York Chicago St. Louis Seattle Los Angeles 





“OLIVER” No. 54 SPEED LATHE 
(Can be arranged in series) 































«f Catalogue on 
trades we | application 
ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO., Toledo, Ohio 









Manual Training Benches of Quality 


Made from selected kiln- 
dried maple. Equipped 
with 


Wilcox 
Rapid Acting Vises 
Furnished with head or tail 


vises or both. 


Write us for 


catalogs and prices 


RICHARDS - WILCOX MFG. CO,, Avrora, wt. 





“OLIVER” No. 16 BAND SAW 
(Showing doors) 








Special 

"34 designs for 
: : ; | Schools and 
DES Colleges. 
AS f Estimates 
R 2, made on 
Dar all college 
all equipment. 
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Will be found hereafter on all pieces of Grand Rapids Hand 


Screw Co. goods. 


Imitators and parties claiming to sell our goods have at 
times imposed on school men not thoroughly posted by claim- 
ing to deliver equipment of our make. 


The Grand Rapids Line 


Is complete for every department of the school, and comprises 
Work Benches, Domestic Science and Art, Laboratory, 


Drawing, and Storage Furniture—stock articles or built to 
special design. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Go. 


628 No. Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





WE MEET ALL. REQUIREMENTS FOR 


CRAYONS 


This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 


Antiseptic, Hygienic and Economic. 


THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO, 


DANVERS, MASS. 
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Sanitary 


Steel Lockers 


(HESS) 


Were adopted in August, 1908 


BY THE 


United States War Department 














Since that date upward of sixty U.S. Army Posts, Hospitals, etc., 
from Alaska to Florida, have been equipped with them. The 
entire requirements of the department for nearly three years 
past, have been supplied by us. 


For Schools, Colleges, Gymnasia, Clubs 


Y We offer an exceptionally fine line of Steel and Expanded Metal 
Clothes Lockers, adapted also to the needs of department stores 
and business establishments of all kinds. 


The style and finish of our general line of Lockers are excellent 
in every way, fully equal to those we make especially for the govern- 
ment, under constant supervision and inspection of government 
experts, and this means that they are 


As Good as Lockers Can Be 


Our prices are as low as the lowest. 
We will be pleased to quote prices 
and to send our free booklet show- 
ing styles and sizes. - 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Go, 


922 L. Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO 


A White Enameled Steel Medicine Cabinet with ‘‘ First Aid’’ 
equipmients will soon be offered by us to School Boards. 
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— | 
“BLUE @ FLAG” 
CAPS AND GOWNS 


For High School, Normal, College and 





University Graduating Exercises 


For further information as to prices of Sale or Rental, write to 


ZIMMERMANN BROS. CLOTHING CO. 


34 EAST WATER ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart . $4.50 





| McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart . . . . 6.00 | 

McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart . . . 6.00 

) McConnell’s Language Chart . .... =. 6.00 =| 

| McConnell’s Complete Chart ..... ._ 7.50 

. Jameson’s Anatomical Plates .... . . 10,00 
Evans’ Arithmetical Series .. porte: GD 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 MARKET STREET PRILASSLENIA, PA. 





The McIntosh OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
which has received such a universal com- 
mendation. 


Complete with Rheostat for $60.00. 


ee. 


it is right in every way ! 
For $40.50 our ‘‘Portable’’ is without a peer. 
Write for Circular No. 3, of the Opaque Projector. 


McINTOSH company——=| | 


35 RANDOLPH CHICAGO 





Goder-Heimann Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


U. S. BRANCH OF 
A. MUELLER-FROEBELHAUS 


ESTABLISHMENT FoR NATURAL SCIENCES 


Physiological Specimens, Models and Charts. 
Biological Preparations, Models and Charts. 
Geological Specimens, Models and Charts. 
Geographical Charts. | 
Microscopical Slides — Lantern Slides. 
Globes — Celestial Globes — Tellurians. 





wet ure and Delicious... 
HEALTH BEERS 


MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES 
and PORTER 


...[mperial Mineral Waters... 
FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 





Special Cases for 
Mail Order Trade. 











MOORE SCHOOL SEATING 


Holds a unique position because of its 
quality, prestige and healthful design 


Our line includes assembly room chairs, adjustable 
and stationary pupils’ desks, teachers’ desks, chairs and 
general school supplies. When you are in the market, 
jet us demonstrate that ‘““MOORE QUALITY” is the best 
for materials, design and workmanship. A postal will 
bring descriptive literature and prices. Address: 


MOORE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield, Mo. 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM A FEW OF OUR MANY SATISFIED CUSTOMERS: 


“In the matter of ECONOMY they 
have no SUPERIOR.” 

“More SATISFACTORY than any we 
have ever purchased.” 

“Will fit any desk opening is a big 
advantage.” 

“Well pleased. Enclosed find ad- 
ditional order for 1,000.” 

‘By far the BEST on the market.” 

“Prevents ink from evaporating and 
is easy to clean.” 


U. S. INKWELL CO., Inc. DES MOINES, IA. 
MANUFACTURERS EVANSVILLE, IND. 





Pat, Dec. 12-05 
Pat. Jan, 19-06 





WHY do you buy a clumsy, projecting, dust catcher with a losable and unprotected 
bottle for an Inkwell, when a neat, flush with desk, all steel well, with a steel] 
protected bottle that can’t be removed by the pupil, can be had for LESS MONEY? 


Tes AME RICAN STEEL INKWELL 


1. Opens and closes noiselessly. 

2. Nothing to slam or lose. 

3. Air tight—easily fitted and cleaned. 

4. Flush with desk— allows uniformity. 

5. Under plate furnished with large or 

narrow opening as desired. 

6. The only well made that will cover 
any opening from 1's inch to 4 inches 
and give a neat, flush with desk job. 

. We have just what you want. Let 
us show you. It has no superior. 

ASK WHOLEGALER AND DESK MFGR. FOR THEM 


THE AMERICAN INKWELL Co. 
Adrian, Minn. 


Price $1.00 per doz.—Blued or Nick- 
eled—Liberal discount 


School Architecture 


A HANDY MANUAL FOR THE USE OF 
ARCHITECTS AND SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


=I 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 








RUCE’S handy manual is perhaps the most widely read 
B book on the subject of schoolhouse planning ever published. 

It treats in a compact and comprehensive manner every 
essential of an economical yet modern school building. 

The things that the school official, builder and architect 
ought to know about school architecture are discussed in a prac- 
tical way. 

The leading schoolhouse architects in the United States re- 
gard the work asa safe guide. It is approved as being sound, 
correct and progressive. 

The present edition bears no resemblance to its predeces- 
sors. The text, illustrations and arrangement are entirely new 
and several hundred topics are treated. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


Preliminary Re- 


quirements 


Architects 
Location 
Sites 
Playgrounds 
Drainage 


The Building 


Arrangement 
Exterior 
Accommodations 
Foundation 
Aspect 
Entrances 
Corridors 
Staircases 
Woodwork 
Basements 
Plumbing 

Fire Protection 
Attics and Roofs 
Cost 


Classrooms 


Standards 
Lighting 


Windows 

Floors 

Ceilings 

Doors 
Blackboards 

Wall Coloring 
Wardrobes 
Special Equipment 
Furniture 
Artificial Lighting 


Special Rooms 


Assembly Halls 
Manual Training 
Drawing 
Gymnasiums 
Kindergartens 
Laboratories 
Lecture Rooms 
Libraries 
Offices 
Teachers’ Rooms 
Toilets 


Heating and 
Ventilation 
The Problem 


Methods of Heat- 
ing 

Furnaces 

Steam 

Hot Water 

Direct—Indirect 

Ventilation Re- 
quirements 

Natural Ventila- 
tion 

Flues 

Registers 

Air Supply 

Humidity 

Apparatus 


Laws for School Con- 
struction 


Program for School- 
house Competitions 


Architects’ Profes- 
sional Practice 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL and receive a copy of 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE GRATIS. 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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‘Noiseless, Sanitary 


eget LS TT CTE a ETS ST a TE EE IT 
COMPLETE LINE OF STATIONARY and ADJUSTABLE DESKS 


To Meet the Demand For 
Modern Equipment 

for Modern 

Schools 





Send today for complete Catalog A17 


4 i ‘HIS is the day of Sanitary School Furniture. Discrimination is the word in the buying of Equipment, and 
the demand is for Desks that embody every feature of strength, noiselessness, comfort and hygiene. 
Each point of design and construction in our Desks is an effort to successfully meet this demand for modern 


furniture for modern Schools. 


OUR ADJUSTABLE DESKS make it OUR STATIONARY DESKS are faultless in construction, 
possible to fit the desk to the pupil. They and we shall be glad of the opportunity of demonstrating 
solve the problem of hygienic, comfort- their superiority, to those interested, by actual comparison 
able seating for al/ the pupils. with others on the market. 


Blackboards, School Supplies 


We are the largest manufacturers in the world of artificial blackboards. 
Send for complete information on Olmsted Artificial Slate for new 
schools, and Acme Plate. 





ARCHITECTS AND 


and specifications, giving 








You Do This--- 


Fill out the coupon below if you are interested or 
in need of school supplies, furniture or materials 
of any kind. 

Send us copies of your official advertisements for 
new buildings, furniture, equipment, etc. 


We Will Do This--- 


We will place you in communication, without any 
charge, with the leading manufacturers and dealers 
of the country, and ask them to submit quotations 
and catalogues, or samples. 

We are not interested in the sale of any goods 
of any kind and our recommendations will be 
absolutely unbiased. 


School Soard Journal 











thing for the Schoolroom, from maps and globes to chalk, bells, etc. 


..ausmssress.axe  €merican Seating Company 
send at once for sample 


number of square feet re- 218 S. Wabash Avenue 19 W. 18th Street 
quired. CHICAGO NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 


SANITARY DRINKING 





We are giving this service to many school board 
secretaries and superintendents in all parts of the 


country. 
WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Publication Office, 3 East 14th St., 
129 Michigan St. New York City 





WM. GEO. BRUCE, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dear Sir: —We are interested in__ SESE 











catalogues. 


and desire prices. 


Name a) ae Office 





City 






State 
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School Furniture 


TEACHERS DESKS, RECITATION SEATS, ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 





Embodying the Most 
Progressive Ideas 

In Construction 

and Design 





Our line of School Supplies includes Every- 


(Send for Catalog A1l6) t& 








“THE BUBBLING KIND” 
















Adjustable Sink Fountain 


Bowl, Range, Pedestal and Wall Fountains 
and every variety of Bubbling Heads, 
Fixtures, Brackets 


Approved under the latest Laws 


Write for Prices and Illustrated Catalog. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


63-67 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


D. Appleton & Co......ccccseceeesesseeeess NeW York, Chicago, Boston 
Arthur J. Barnes Publishing Co.... 
B. D. Berry & Co 


Springfield, Mass. 


Rand, McNally & Co... 
Newson & Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co 
A. N. Palmer Company 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Isaac Pitman 
Prang Educational Company 
Scott, Foresman & Co 
P. Simmons 
Stiver, ‘Burdett & Co 
Christopher Sower & Co 
Thompson Brown Company 
Zaner & Bloser 


AGRICULTURE 


James’ Practical. .Appleton 
Burkett’s Beginners’. .Ginn 


Deri Ritts ¢:s's.0s.nee Minded 0 odie hodimdd Chicago, Il. 


New York, Chicago 
Chicago, New York 


Boston, New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, New York, Chicago art 


1+éé62 sete bones Columbus, O. High Schools..... 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Howe's Elements..... 
Peck's Constellations. 
Chauvenet's 
Sharpless & 


Warren's Elements... 


ALGEBRA. 


Young & ee 8 Bailey & Coleman.... 
Beman & ‘Smith. 
Wentworth Series. 


Fisher & Schwatt 


Hall & Knight...... 
Schultze’s Series 
Durrell & Robbins’.. 


Aley & Rothrock’s... 
Atwood Series 
Lilley’s Series ..... 
Hobbe’s Gr. Sch. .Simmons 
Brooks’ (2 bks.) 
Brooks’ Standard.. 

Fairbank & Hebden’ s. 
Bradbury-Emery Be- 


s Ele. of Pol. 
BOOKKEEPING. 


Smith’s Treg. for Citizen- 
oWeeheecus Longmans 


Moore & Miner’s 
Cole’s Accts. 

Bogle’s Comprehensive... 
Montgomery's. Mod. - Merrill 
Bookkeeping ‘Simplified. ° 
Hall's Art of Accounts. . 
Mayhew’'s Series... ... 
Lyte’s Practical 
Meservey's Series 


Meservey’s Bl 
Bradbury-Emery Re- y’ anks.. 


vised Academic Constitution 


(with notes) ..Thompson Athenaeum Press Ser. Ginn 
8S WS  Sas0 Se os Lippincott Hudson's ae 


Coulter’s Text.... 
Coulter's Plant Rela- 


Coulter’s Plant Struc- 


Lippincott’s 


ARGUMENTATION. 
Pattee’s Practical. . 
Baker’s Prin 
Foster’s Arg 
Laycock & Scales’ 


COMMERCIAL HISTORY. Lewis’ 


Bergen & Davis’ 
Meier's Herbarium... 
Meier’s Plant Study.. 
Mac Dougal’s 

Bailey's Series... 
Object Lessons on Plants 


Laycock & Spofford’s. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Appleton Series... 
Britton's Series 
Mcore & Miner's 


Harshberger’s. ‘Herbarium 


BUSINESS ENGLISH. 


Commercial 
Correspondence. Macmillan 

Style Book of 

Westlake’ Letter Writ- 


Wentworth- Smith Ser. 


Kelso High Sch. Macmillan 
McLellan & Ames 


Byrnes- -Richman- Rob- 


BUSINESS LAW. 


Burdick’s Essen... 
Sullivan's Amer 


Hopkins-Underwood 
Durell & Robbins’.. 
Thompson's 
elmley & Schutt’s.McNally 

nd, McNally Series 
Haworth Series 
Schuyler & Van Sickle 


Clow’'s Commerce. ie 
Wilson & Tucker's In- 
ternational 


BUSINESS METHODS. 

A First Book in... 

Hewett’s Manual 
CHEMISTRY. 

Bradbury's Blementary. 


Morris & ‘Irwin 's Lab- 
oratory Manual.. 
Smith's 1. 


Cook & Cropsy’ 
Pierce Series........ 
Sensennig & Anderson 
sane ae Series 
White’s Everyday 
Van ” suabargh’s. 

Academic and High Sch. 


Graded Number Les- 


s Series (2 bks.) 
Standard Series 


Brooks’ Higher 
Bradbury's Sight 


Baldwin's College 
Carpenter's 


Huntington's (2 
Smith's Lab. 


McPherson & Hender- 


ee Robins & Perkins’.... “ Classics 
Ostwald & Morse’s. 7 


eer Merrill Abernethy’s Amer..} 
Kavana & Beatty’s.McNally Kellogg 
McKeon's Graded Les- 


Bradbury's Practical... 
Nichols New Graded. 
Sette odscseeve Ly ongmans 


Lippincott’s 


Qualitative.... 
Richardson's 


Pallets & Lunt’s. 
Quantitative. 


Riverside Art Series..... 


DICTIONARIES. 


Lineb 
Principles of Art Ed..... oS 


Abbott-Gaskell’s 
ASTRONOMY. 
... Appleton 


& Surrenne’s 


Appleton’s Series 
Elementary 

Experimenta] 
Bennett's Inorganic... 


Adler's German...... ea Lake Eng. Classics... 


Spanish....... “ Silver Series of Classics. 


& Scott's 


& McLaugh- 
French and Courses 
6eeepesse Jenkins Pattee’s Foundations. 


uocce -Macmillan 
Moulton’s Intro...... 
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Webster’s New Interna- 

COMED vocecrceses 
Webster’s Collegiate.. 
SR ae St. Louis, Mo. James & Mole’s French 


ee SET aa rn Cleveland, O. Tauchnitz's 
Columbia School Supply Co 


The Century Co 
Ginn & Co.... 
Houghton-Miffiln Company 
Wm. R. Jenkins Company 
Laird & Lee 
Lippincott Co 
» Green, & Co 
Charlies E. Merrill Company 
G. & C. Merriam Company 


The Macmillan Company. .................. New York, Chicago, Boston Lee's Webster's Series.. 
DOW tia Beh o's G0 cg bk 04 Se bee eee Chicago, New York 


WEG s cheese de Chicago, Ill. English ....... 
Indianapolis and Hamilton, N. Y. James’, German 
New York City, Chicago English setteeeees 
Boston, New York, Chicago James & Grassi's Ital- 
New York, Chicago fan and English. 
New York City Tolhausen’s Techno- 


RAE Seka u% Cad ka ches oes vt dshdsnbesabeds Chicago, Il. logical .......- 
Philadelphia, Pa. Commercial .. 
New York, Chicago Worcester’s Standard 
Bostan, New York, Chicago re 4 

" S Worcester’s New School 


Grimm's German-Eng- 
New York, Chicago Wn adeecehisdon 
New York, Chicago, Cedar Rapids DRAWING. 
oveceueetdeod New York 


EP PEOLE SE POET ERT TE ELEE ETC New York Ross's Pure Design 


Haile’ s ; Prac. ; 


New York City art Education Draw- 

ing Book Course.. 
Course in Water Color 
Education 


Ele. Course 


BORE, ow cdecncecactere 
Government of Rouillon’s a 
ty) Apres Caplin fa Appleton al Drawing........ 
Foreman’s Adv. Civics. . Text Books 
Te a 4 a hs ah Century Education (1 to 8) 
Boynton’s Civics...... Ginn Colby’s Talks on Draw- 
A cua ks taies'e ee SRE, GRE. sc cccccveces 
ata fae kaae es ee Normal Course 
wthe 6 hecee Houghton 
s Civic Relations “ ELOCUTION. 


Ashley's Am.....Macmillan Hyde's School Speaker | * 
Gov't and eee eee eee 
Judson’ s Ye : Am.. .. Merrill Brown's Philosophy ” 
77 Rese ee Burrell's Reading 
SS OhedW pads Speaking 
eseereces oe Marsiand’s .......... 
eee a Sones ** yer Wooster’s Speaker 
OT FR ™ OER renter 
Mowry’'s Series....... “ : 7 J 
a oe Simmons ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Outlines......Sower Trent's Brief Am.Appleton 
Nation and State..... - English Classics, 
eWeebossoes © COMtUF ccsccccsese 
of U. 8. Red Shield Series. 


Gayley'’s Eng. 


Beginnings. one 
Webster's History of Long's Eng. Lit 
COMMMRGTOS. ..ccicices Jinn Minto Ss RUSE 9654.09 55 8 
Semple’s Am. History and Manley’s Eng. 
Its Geographic Condi- Manley’s Eng. P 
eS re .. Houghton Morley's Eng. Poetry. 
Indus. History Standard Eng. 
58 a8 dan .3. 8,0 Longmans sics Series ........- 
Economic U. S8. American Poems, 
Soth dia oei50.0.4¢ Longmans Prose (2 bks)..H 
of the U. S....Macmillan Bates’ Talks on Lit.. 
Cheyney’s Indst. and Chief Poets Series... 
History of Hinchman-Gummer’s 
dads ies “ Lives of 
WIGES wccccccescs 
COMPOSITION AND a, te 
ton’s Am. L 
RHETORIC. Masterpieces Am 
Thorndike’s...... Century - British 
Kittredge & Modern Classics 
eebeescsede Ginn Perry's Prose 
eehee ened é - Page’s Am. Poets.... 
Series...... ™ Riverside Series. 
Lockwood & Emer- Rolfe’s Students Ser. 
TAPeedé caceess 7 Richardson's 
Mother Tongue books “ can Lit. ... 
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EVERY 2’. MINUTES 
SOME ONE DIES OF CONSUMPTION 


Think of it—if it takes you but ten minutes to dress, 
four persons will have died between the time you get out of 
bed and sit down to breakfast. 


‘o. THE CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE: MONDAY 
ed 

can do much to les- 
sen this frightful sac- 
rifice of life. You 
know that in the 
public drinking cup 
may lurk the germs 
of 


Tuberculosis 
Diphtheria 
Tonsilitis 


and perhaps some- 


POOL ROOMS BREED cu 
Jadge Kavanagh Cites Prisoners 


Confessions in Speech. 





BEST MEN COUNTRY ak 





Last Wish of Lewis Oberndort thing worse. 


Will Be Carried Oot. 


| AUTO PONBRAL FOR MOTORIST | 


City Opportunities Grester bet Ertl | 


Aesoctates Tempt Pereces | 





FAC-SIMILE OF CARTOON IN CHICAGO TRIBUNE, MARCH 27, 1911 


PREVENT CONTAGION 


BANISH THE ‘‘CUP OF DEATH” 


Such Di d- 
uch Disease Sprea You shudder at the 


thought of drinking 


ers are a menace to 


Public Health. 
from such a cup. 





SPECIFY 


CLOW BUBBLING CUP 


Drinking Fountains for Schools, 
and All Public Places 


Clow Drinking Fountains are made of “Adamantose Ware.” 
They are proof against disease germs. 
They deliver drinking water clean, cool and refreshing. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





James B. Clow & Sons, Harrison Street Bridge, Chicago 


School Board Sounal 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScuHoon, Boarp JOURNAL.” 








ae CLOW se 
Automatic Closets for Schools 


MADDEN’S PATENT 


Cut itintwo 


CLOW Automatic Closets cut 
down water bills 


50% 


because they use only just 
enough water to flush the bowl. 


Repair Bills Small 


The CLOW Automatic Closets 
have only three movable parts. 
Nothing to get out of order. 


Boy Proof 


Careless and mischievous 





children cannot make trouble 
with CLOW Automatic Closets. 


They are made for wear. 
M-1810 Cymric Automatic 


Adamantose 
CLOW Closets are made of “Adamantose Ware.” This means 


they are as strong as iron, cannot craze and are non-absorbent 
and unstainable. 


BEGIN WATER TAX REDUCTION BY 
SPECIFYING CLOW AUTOMATIC SYSTEM 


r— sumgereEnTee 
| 





CENTRAL COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Clow Automatic Closets Installed. » ee 
Architect: Engineer: Plumbers: 
E, F. GUILBERT GEO. W. KNIGHT JAEHNIG & PEOPLES 


Newark Newark Newark 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER The only sewed Eraser made, It is made en- 
tirely of felt, and so constructed that it positively 
holds its shape. It is imitated but not equalled. 
It is used in the public schools of the leading 
cities, and is purchased by the U. 8. Government. 

SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 


You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 


When it is not — and lead dulls it very quickly — it will 
break the lead. 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines. 
They are not practical. 


Write for my catalog. It describes and shows 
prices on the most complete line of School 
Goods sold by any one house, 


E. W. A. ROWLES We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
AOR noo oe Supplies and Furniture for Schools | | == yea uy Ree 


and Colleges Price $3.50." Send for descriptive circular, 
| Manutactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 
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“WOLFF'S SOLIDO” 
CLOSET COMBINATION 


H-7202—SEAT OPERATING 


WOLFF Automatic Seat Operating School 
Closets are made of heavy vitreous china, 
which cannot craze and is non-absorbent. 
These closets are designed especially for use 
in Schools, Academies, Orphan Asylums, etc., 
although they are equally adapted for juvenile 
use in other public institutions or wherever 
high-grade modern plumbing fixtures are to 
be installed, that are subjected to hard usage, 
where strength and durability must be con- 
sidered. The seats are made of extra heavy 
Oak with galvanised cast-iron re-enforcing 
rings which insure them against breaking. 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


The Only Complete Line Made By Any One Firm 












General Offices: 601 to 627 West Lake Street, CHICAGO 
DENVER _ Showrooms 91 Dearborn St., Chicago TRENTON 





BRANCHES ——— 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 2210-2212 Pine St. BUFFALO, N. Y., 61 Manchester P1. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 615 Northwestern Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, O., Builders’ Exchange OMAHA, NEB., 1116-1118 Douglas St. WASHINGTON, D. C., 327 Bond Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, Monadnock Bldg. CINCINNATI, O., 506 Lyric Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO., 1204 Scarritt Bldg. 
































HAMRICK-TOBEY 


SANITARY PATENT DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Sanitary, Economical, Cheap, Easily Attached, Durable. 
Can be used by any child. 


Twentieth Century 
Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


These drinking faucets are built especially for 
school use, being simply and strongly constructed. 
No part can be injured through being tampered with. 
Will withstand the roughest wear of the roughest 


schoolboy. 
THE GEM FAUCET 


is the only one on the market which can be adjusted 
to give a uniform flow at any pressure. A simple 
set screw in the cup gives any flow desired. 


ADJUSTABLE 


to any fixture is the great advantage of our Faucets. 
Simply unscrew the old faucet and screw on. 

We make them for Sinks, Lavatories, Water 
Coolers. Anything fitted with running water. 








THE GEM 


answers the purpose 
of ordinary faucet 
and drinking foun- 
tain by swinging 
joint to turn down. 


No. 2 for Recessed Wall Basin 





No. 2 for Common Sink 











Generous column of 
Bubbling Water in- 
sures cleanliness. 







They regulate the flow 
under varying pressure. 
Flow can be shut off by 
swinging to wall. 

They fit all old or new 
plumbing. 

Thirty days’ trial, free. 


Porcelain tops, non- 
squirting, furnished 
as desired. 












Write for circulars and prices. Special prices to 


School Boards for quantity orders. 












No. 3. Closes automatically 


S. B. TOBEY, Wausau, Wis. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
The Conn Physiologies? 


They are the most thorough, most up-to-date, most 


complete texts on physiology and hygiene that have 
ever been published. 


Each book provides all the instruction in anatomy, 


physiology and hygiene necessary in the grades for 
which it is intended. 





They present scientific, well-tried methods of waging 
warfare against tuberculosis, against infection and 
the more common and usually preventable diseases. 


They inspire the pupil with enthusiasm for his own 
personal health and arouse his interest in community 
hygiene. 





The fact that DR. CONN is one of the leading 
authorities in this country on the subject of bacteri- 
ology gives his books an unexcelled prestige. 





Introductory Physiology and Hygiene, 36c. 
Elementary Physiology and Hygiene, 60c. 


Advanced Physiology and Hygiene (For High Schools by 
Conn and Budington); 432 pages, $1.10. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
ATLANTA DALLAS 





CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
























THE RIVERSIDE READERS 
A Step Forward in Reading 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE 
RIVERSIDE READERS 

























EDITED BY 


JAMES H. VAN SICKLE 


Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER 


Director of Art in the Indianapolis Public Schools, 
formerly Principal of the Wealthy Avenue 
Grammar School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FRANCES JENKINS 


Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Decatur, Illinois. 
A distinctive Series is assured by 


The professional standing of the Editors 
The large amount of fresh copyrighted 
material 


The imprint of the Riverside Press 


The numerous colored and half-tone 
illustrations by Ruth Mary Hallock 
Maginel Wright Enright, Clara E. 
Atwood, Howard Pyle, E. Boyd 
Smith, and other notable artists. 
Now Ready. Primer, First Reader, and Second 
Reader. 


In Press. Third Reader, Fourth Reader, and 
Fifth Reader. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York 





Chicago 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoont Boarp JouRNAL.” 





THE 


Blodgett Readers i 


A basal series published in two forms — a set of six volumes and a 
set of eight volumes arranged by grades. 





SANE IN 
METHOD 


They avoid all extremes of method and 
combine the best characteristics of pho- 
nic, word, sentence, and thought method. 


SUPERIOR IN They give a thorough foundation in the 





best literature. The material is fresh, in- 

CONTENT teresting, inspiring—readable throughout. 
CAREFUL IN The gradation is so subtle that the pupil 
GRADING reads on from lesson to lesson almost un- 


aware that he is acquiring new words. 


ATTRACTIVE IN Every effort has been made to give the 


u books an appearance pleasing to the pupil 
ane «UP — delightful illustrations and a clear, open 


type make every page as attractive as pos- 
sible to the child’s eye. 


SIX - BOOK SERIES 


Primer... . . 30 cents Third Reader . 45 cents 
First Reader 30 cents Fourth Reader. . 65 cents 
Second Reader 35 cents Fifth Reader 75 cents 
EIGHT- BOOK SERIES BY GRADES 
Peemer. . . 5 w « oe Ceete 6 ©~©6LBook Four . 40 cents 
Book One 30 cents Book Five 40 cents 
Book Two 35 cents Book Six. 50 cents 
Book Three . 40 cents Book Seven. 50 cents 
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These books recognize both the merits and the 
limitations of the so-called ‘‘spiral plan.’’ The authors 
have made use of the spiral plan in part---that is, their 
method of presentation is inductive until the principles 
have been thoroughly established and illuminated. 
Then the principles are stated in good set terms, and 
after this statement has been madé, it is utilized, and 
illustrations and problems are founded upon it. 


| This combination of the new ideas in Arithmetics 
with the old, promises to be particularly successful. 


INVESTIGATE 
THEM 





_ The Macmillan Company 


| Prairie Avenue and 25th Street 
| CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CUT HIM LOOSE. 


Too many Superintendents are so tied down by clerical and routine duties that they cannot 
devote their best efforts to the larger problems of the schools. 
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Some Aspects of the Industrial Education Problem 


By Supt. ADDISON B. POLAND, Newark, N. J. 


There are few, if any, indications that pub- 
lie interest in industrial education has waned 
appreciably during the past year. On the con- 
trary, judged by new laws that have been 
enacted in several states, interest in this new 
phase in education has largely increased. In 
discussing the subject of industrial education 
with many intelligent people, four questions 
are usually asked, particularly by those not 
wholly familiar with the aims, thus: 

1st question: Who are asking for it? In 
reply to this query, I should say that there are 
at least three classes of our citizens who are 
asking for it; these are (a) the manufacturer, 
who suffers in his business because of a lack of 
skilled labor; (b) the educator, because of his 
interest in training his pupils to become useful 
citizens; and (c) the representatives of the 
labor union, because of the bearing industrial 
education may have on the prospects and pay 
of its members. 

Manufacturers in general affirm that they 
have greater difficulty than ever before in find- 
ing skilled operatives, especially all-round me- 
chanics. Modern methods of manufacture have 
militated against creating a large class of 
old fashioned all-round mechanics. The_pres- 
ent system of machine production and of piece 
labor makes it almost impossible for the ordi- 
nary employe to learn in the shop all parts of 
a trade; hence the apparent need of something 
being done by the school. A few of the larger 
manufacturing concerns of the country have 
established such schools for their own benefit. 


The Educator’s Demand. 


The standpoint of the educator is altogether 
different from that of the manufacturer or of 
the representatives of labor. He views the 
problem from a purely educational standpoint 
—What does the boy or girl need to get on in 
the world? A certain amount of academic or 
literary training is useful and necessary for all. 
The traditional 3 R’s must, of course, be 
taught; but over and beyond this traditional 
requirement the educator has come somewhat 
slowly, it is true, to believe that some prac- 
tical knowledge of a bread winning kind is 
useful and necessary, which by reason of the 
failure of other agencies and institutions, must 
be taught in the schools. We may, perhaps, 
best describe this view as the academic, or 
perhaps even better as the humanitarian view. 
As a rule the educator takes little or no in- 
terest in the manufacturer’s point of view. He 
is apt to think that the manufacturer’s interest 
is a selfish one as compared with his own, which 
is wholly humanitarian and unselfish. Nor is 
it strange or remarkable that the educator 
should interpret the manufacturer’s interest in 
the way he does. Humanitarianism is not a 
distinguishing characteristic of the majority 
of mankind—especially when personal inter- 
ests are concerned as in the case-of the manu- 
facturer who employs labor. The educator hav- 
ing no similar interests at stake is thinking 
only of the boy and of the girl—he is not will- 
ing that his pupil and ward should be ex- 
ploited for the greed of anybody, not even for 
the greed of the parent, and much less for the 
greed of the manufacturer. 

The third class of those chiefly interested in 
industrial education is the representative of 
the labor union. The Massachusetts Industrial 
Commission, when making its investigation 
about three years ago, reported that representa- 
tives of labor unions were in general disposed 
to look askance on the movement to introduce 
industrial training in the public schools. What- 
ever the attitude of the labor unions may have 


been at the outset of the present movement, 
the report of the Gompers Committee at the 
last annual meeting of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, held at Toronto, and its adop- 
tion by the federation, puts labor unions fairly 
and unreservedly on the side of those who ad- 
vocate industrial education in the public 
schools. I have read this remarkable report 
two or three times and am of the opinion that 
up to the present moment it is by all odds the 
best presentation of the subject of industrial 
education that has yet been made. There is 
little, if anything, in this report with which 
the educator is not altogether in sympathy. 

In the three classes I have mentioned above 
are to be found most of the active propagan- 
dists of industrial education at the present 
time. The curious thing about it is that the 
class likely to be most benefited, the laborer 
himself, has as yet had little to say about it. 
Ordinarily it might be expected that apathy 
and indifference of this nature and to this ex- 
tent would be fatal to the successful promotion 
of any cause however good and meritorious. 
Not so, however, in this instance since the 
favorable sentiment toward industrial educa- 
tion seems to be growing more rapidly than 
ever ‘before. 

The Practical Desired. 

Qnd question: What is it they are asking 
for? Is the demand for industrial education 
in the nature of a protest against what is now 
being done in the schools? If by protest we 
mean lack of sympathy for the publie schools 
and a belief in their general aims and efficiency, 
I say emphatically, “No.” If by protest is 
meant friendly criticism of the way things 
are done and of the product of the schools, I 
reply, “Yes.” Most people, it is safe to say, 
believe that the schools are too academic and 
unpractical; that they lay too great stress on 
the so-called “cultural” studies as opposed to 
those studies that are “practical.” By prac- 
tical studies are meant those of positive and 
immediate aid in breadwinning as soon as the 
boy or girl shall leave school to earn his own 
livelihood or to help support the family. Un- 
fortunately there appears to be no general 
agreement as to what is and as to what is not 
“practical” in the matter of breadwinning. 

On the academic or “cultural” side all are 
now fairly well agreed on certain subjects that 
should be taught. It has taken years of 
struggle and experiment, however, to bring this 
about. It is a long reach from the curriculum 
of a hundred years ago to that of today. The 
first “grammar” schools that our forefathers 
set up as representing the “practical” needs of 
the times were Latin schools. May it not take 
perhaps an. equal length of time to fully elab- 
orate an industrial education curriculum best 
suited to all? There is this to be said about 
it—that we are living in an age when men 
think and act quickly; at a time, also when 
many people welcome a change for change’s 
sake. What in a former age might have re- 
quired centuries to perform is now accom- 
plished almost over night. Hence, I am of the 
opinion that the forms which industrial train- 
ing may take on will be wrought out in a very 
short space of time. Great progress, in fact, has 
already been made by several progressive cities 
toward determining the best lines along which 
our present ideals of industrial education may 
be successfully realized. We are not, there- 
fore, even now without chart and compass. 

The Need for Industrial Education. 

3rd question: Why are they asking for it? It 
is a fact, familiar to every student of current 
events, that our country, like most other coun- 


tries, has experienced for several years past a 
condition of educational unrest. This uni- 
versal unrest is attributable to several causes, 
chiefly social and economic. The shifting of 
population, including the growth of cities, hag 
been a remarkable phenomenon. Not less than 
one-third of the whole population of the United 
States now live in cities. If we include with 
cities, towns and villages which because of 
proximity to cities enjoy most of the advan- 
tages—and suffer the disadvantages—of urban 
life, at least one-half of the population of the 
United States may be said to reside in cities, 
This fact alone has practically revolutionized 
the mode of living as well as the pursuits of 
our people. Add to the foregoing the changes 
effected by the introduction of the factory. sys- 
tem in industries that were formerly consid- 
ered home industries—such, ‘for instance, as 
the preparation of food, and the making of 
clothing—and we begin faintly to realize that 
we are living in a new era, social as well as 
industrial. It is because of such changes in 
our social and economic conditions that the 
school has had thrust upon it many of the 
functions heretofore performed 
clusively by the home. 

4th question: How is it to be got? The cor- 
rect answer to this question is not so easily 
found. Twenty-five years ago it was thought 
by many that the introduction into schools of 
manual training would meet the industrial de- 
mand. - This has been tried out with more or 
less success, but we have it on the authority 
of the Massachusetts Industrial Commission 
that manual training is little more than a 
“mustard poultice” or a “relish.” Its chief 
value, in fact, has been to lay bare our real 
needs and thereby help us to discover them. 
It is now generally admitted that some addi- 
tional form, or forms, of school training must 
be devised to bring us nearer to the core of the 
problem—and that the core of the problem is 
practical efficiency. Even the most conserva- 
tive of us are willing to admit that our tra- 
ditional education has been altogether too 
academic. Knowledge rather than power to do 
has been too much the aim heretofore. We 
have devoted too much time to the study of 
books, and have neglected what is more im- 
portant, namely, doing things with our hands. 


almost ex- 





(Concluded on Page 39) 





First Teacher: I haven’t any confidence in 
either candidate for the superintendency. 

Second Teacher: On the contrary, I have 
confidence in both. I believe they are telling 


the full truth about each other’s experience and 
fitness. 
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Normal Education in City School Systems 


By CHARLES S. FOOS, Superintendent of Schools, Reading, Pa. 


Advocacy of professional instruction for 
young men and women intending to teach be- 
gan in the United States in the formative days 
of the republic. The first utterances in behalf 
of such training are, however, the subject of 
unavoidable doubt and disputation, and just 
when the “normal idea” evolved in this country 
is impossible to tell. Whether it was the spon- 
taneous expression of one man or the result of 
irrepressible wrath because of, as one writér 
describes the early school masters, the “set of 
ignoramuses who obtrude themselves upon the 
people a few months at a time, without the 
requisite abilities or qualifications,” is open to 
question. Possibly only the prophetic few rec- 
ognized the need of a training for teachers a 
century and more ago. Probably, too, meagre 
accounts of European teachers’ seminaries had 
aroused and influenced these few. Be this as 
it may, there is reason to believe that as early as 
1750 the academy, now known as the University 
of. Pennsylvania, attempted to turn out com- 
petent school masters. Undoubtedly sporadic 
efforts were made elsewhere, but, beyond ques- 
tion, these first attempts took definite shape 
only in added emphasis upon academic work. 

Beginnings of Normal Work. 

The earliest hint in print now available urg- 
ing pedagogical instruction was in the Massa- 
chusetts Magazine for June, 1789. Although 
this article emphasizes scholarship as a requi- 
site for teaching, it contends that a knowledge 
of the principles of education is essential. The 
generation then living did not, however, appre- 
ciate the recommendation, for it was not until 
1816 that another recorded expression appeared 
in behalf of normal instruction when Denison 
Olmsted, in a commencement address at Yale, 
advocated an academy to instruct teachers in 
the science and art of education. Again, in 
1823, Prof. James L. Kingsley, of Yale College, 
and William Russell, principal of the New 
Haven Academy, in published papers, urged a 
seminary for teachers. Authenticated tradi- 
tion intimates that Nazareth Hall, a Moravian 
school at Bethlehem, Pa., and a Friends’ school 
at Westtown, Pa., about this time, prepared 
students for teaching. It is, too, a matter of 
record that in 1818 a school for the education of 
teachers was opened in Philadelphia, and that 
in 1823 Samuel R. Hall conducted a teachers’ 
school in Concord, Vermont. The latter at- 
tracted favorable national attention. In fact, 
Hall’s “Lectures on School Keeping,” published 
in 1829, had a wide distribution. 

Early in the nineteenth century, as agitation 
for better schools became a civie issue, leaders 
in education realized that better schools were 
impossible unless there were better teachers, 
and thus the “normal idea” became more in- 
sistent. No man probably did more toward the 
dissemination of normal school information 
than did the Rev. James G. Carter, of Massa- 
chusetts. For more than a decade Mr. Carter 
wrote and spoke in behalf of a thorough train- 
ing for teachers, not only in the study of 
academic branches, but in the science and art 
of education, with work in a practice school. 
It was not, however, until 1838 that he secured, 
after a memorable struggle, when a member of 
the Massachusetts legislature, the passage of a 
normal school act, and in 1839 the first perma- 
nent normal school in America opened at Lex- 
ington, Mass. Since then, every state in the 
union with the exception of Delaware, has 
established one or more state normal schools. 
According to the statistics of 1908 there were 
189 state normal schools reporting to the na- 


tional bureau of education. 
Pioneer Agencies. 

Among pioneer agencies that stimulated the 
movement for the propagation of normal edu- 
cation, the following may be cited: A series 
of essays by Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, of 


New England, in 1825, on “A Plan of a Semi- - 


nary for the Education of the Instructors of 
Our Youth;” a pamphlet by Principal Walter 
R. Johnson of Germantown, Pa., 1825; an 
address by Dr. Philip Lindsley, president of 
Cumberland College, Nashville, Tenn., 1825; 
messages of Governor Lincoln to the Massachu- 
setts legislature, in 1826 and 1827; Memorial 
Petition by American Institute of Instruction 
to the Massachusetts legislature, 1827; petition 
of citizens of Rochester to the New York legis- 
lature, 1830; establishment of a professorship 
in Washington College, Pennsylvania, 1830, 
to qualify young men to teach in common 
schools, and an annual appropriation of $500 
by the Pennsylvania legislature on condition 
that twenty pupils be instructed free of cost 
for the purpose of fitting them to teach; an 
appropriation of $2,000 annually for five years 
by the Pennsylvania legislature to Jefferson 
College for education of teachers; recommend- 
ations to the Pennsylvania legislature by Presi- 
dent George Junkin, of Lafayette College, and 
President Chauncey Colton, of Bristol College, 
to provide courses for teachers in existing col- 
leges, 1834; lectures of Rev. Charles Brooks 
on his observations of the Prussian Normal 
System, 1835; treatise of President A. D. 
Bache, of Girard College, on education of teach- 
ers for the primary schools as observed in Eu- 
ropean countries, 1836; public meeting in Phil- 
adelphia, 1836, in behalf of a teachers’ semi- 
nary; recommendations of State Superintend- 
ent Thomas M. Burrows to the Pennsylvania 
legislature, in 1836, and later years; report of 
Prof. Calvin E. Stowe to the Ohio legislature, 
1837, explaining the Prussian system for the 
education of teachers; teachers’ departments 
in New York academies for twenty years prior 
to 1844. 
Purpose of Paper. 

The purpose, however, is not to review the 
history of normal schools, but simply to get 
a setting for the theme of this paper, “Nor- 
mal Education in City School Systems.” Normal 
instruction in connection with city school sys- 
tems is the result of the specific needs of the 
larger towns and cities, because of the continual 
demand for additional teachers, and the desir- 
ability of special preparation to meet local 
exigencies. 

Number and Kind. 

As far as data are available, more than 
eighty cities with a population of 25,000 or over, 
census of 1900, have specific instruction for the 
training of teachers by superintendents’ or 
teachers’ classes, classes in high schools, de- 
partments in high schools, or separate normal 
training schools. No doubt a number of cities 
with less than 25,000 inhabitants also do normal 
work, so that it is reasonable to presume that 
about one hundred towns and cities provide 
normal instruction for persons who desire to 
teach. In reply to an inquiry, the following 
cities reported that they have no city normal 
work: Atlantic City, N. J.; Bayonne, N. J.; 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Brockton, Mass.; Butte, 
Mont.; Calumet, Mich.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Dallas, Texas; Denver, Colo.; Des Moines, 
Iowa; Duluth, Minn.; Fitchburg, Mass.; Gal- 
veston, Texas; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Hartford, 
Conn.; Haverhill, Mass.; Hoboken, N. J.; Hol- 





yoke, Mass.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Jackson, Mich.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; La Crosse, Wis.; Lancaster, 
Pa.; Lawrence, Mass.; Lexington, Ky.; Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Malden, Mass.; Manchester, N. 
H.; Meriden, Conn.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; New Britain, Conn.; New Castle, Pa.; 
New Haven, Conn.; Newport, Ky.; Newton, 
Mass.; Norfolk, Va.; Oakland, Cal.; Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Passaic, N. J.; Pawtucket, R. I.; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Racine, Wis.; Salem, Mass.; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; San Antonio, Texas; San 
Francisco, Cal.; Seattle, Wash.; Sioux City, 
Towa; Somerville, Mass.; South Bend, Ind.; 
Spokane, Wash.; Springfield, Mass.; Superior, 
Wis.; Tacoma, Wash.; Terre Haute, Ind.; To- 
peka, Kan.; Utica, N. Y.; Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Woonsocket, R. I.; Worcester, Mass.; York, 
Pa., and Youngstown, Ohio. 

Of these, Fitchburg, La Crosse, Lexington, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New Britain, New 
Haven, Providence, Salt Lake City, Salem, San 
Francisco, Superior, Terre Haute, Woonsocket, 
and Worcester, report state normal schools in 
their own cities. Lexington, Ky., has a normal 
training class in connection with the state 
university in that city for the preparation of 
those desiring to teach. Woonsocket has a city 
practice school in connection with the state 
normal school, and Salt Lake City selects its 
teachers from the students of the state normal 
school who practice in the city schools. Paw- 
tucket sets apart four rooms with grade classes 
for the practice of senior state normal students. 
Hoboken closed its normal department in 1908, 
and sends its high school graduates to the new 
state normal school at Montclair, N. J.; Lan- 
caster patronizes the Millerville State Normal 
School, several miles distant. Meriden depends 
upon the state normal schools at New Haven 
and New Britain; Lawrence has a practice class 
from the state normal school at Lowell. 

Lynn, Mass.; Memphis, Tenn.; Savannah, 
Ga.; Sioux City, Iowa; Tacoma, Wash.; Tope- 
ka, Kan., and Waterbury, Conn., after trial, 
discontinued normal departments. Of these, 
Lynn appointed an assistant superintendent, 
who gives special attention. to new teachers; 
Memphis employs an assistant superintendent 
to instruct applicants and assistants several 
afternoons each week; Savannah, Ga., has a 
superintendent’s class. Allentown, Pa.; Al- 
toona, Pa.; Canton, Ohio; Gloucester, Mass. ; 
Little Rock, Ark.; Mobile, Ala.; Portland, Ore- 
gon; South Omaha, Neb., also have superin- 
tendents’ classes. Easton conducts a normal 
class instructed by a selected teacher. East 
St. Louis has a class of cadets instructed by 
the superintendent and grade principals, They 
are assigned to any necessary work in grades 
and receive as compensation, first year, $25, and 
second year, $30 per month. Johnstown, Pa., 
has a cadet system. Applicants are paid $10 
per month, receive instruction from the super- 
intendent, are assigned to regular class-room 
teachers for practice and act as substitutes at 
two dollars per day. New Bedford pays pupil 
teachers $4 per week; Cambridge, $200 to $450 
per year. New York has three excellent normal 
training schools; Washington, two—one for 
colored teachers. Philadelphia has a school of 
pedagogy for boys in connection with the Cen- 
tral Boys’ High School and has just removed 
the male training school to a more commodious 
building. Other cities will be recorded in a 
table at the end of this paper. 

Reasons given for not having normal de- 
partments are diverse. The opponents to city 
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normal training assert that it produces teachers 
too much subject to circumscribed influences 
and ideals. Seattle and Tacoma believe that 
the training of teachers belongs to the state 
normal schools and the departments of educa- 
tion in the universities. Binghamton, Butte, 
Canton, Denver, Racine and Somerville, Mass., 
also prefer state normal graduates. Denver, 
however, welcomes well trained teachers of 
schools and universities from any part of the 
United States in order to overcome any local 
point of view. Normal and university gradu- 
ates must have at least six months’ experience, 
and teachers from well established school sys- 
tems, twenty-four months’ experience, to be elig- 
ible to appointment. York desires teachers who 
have had the influence of “changed environ- 
ment;” Waterbury, Conn., accepts as teachers 
only graduates of high and normal schools with 
experience; Passaic, N. J., and others invite 
teachers from well established school systems. 
Grand Rapids employs only graduates of a 
university, college, or state normal school. 
Date of Beginning. 

Definite records of the beginnings in normal 
instruction in city school systems are not only 
often unauthenticated but often unobtainable. 
Such instruction frequently first took the form 
of practical talks by the superintendent or 
others, or class instruction in the high school. 
Philadelphia gives 1848 as the date of the es- 
tablishment of its normal training school and 
this seems to have been the first city training 
class as far as this investigation discloses. The 
Newark school was started in 1855; Indianap- 
olis, 1867; Dayton and Cincinnati, 1868; Pitts- 
burg and Toledo, 1870; Cleveland and Boston, 
1872; Louisville and Paterson, 1876; Portland, 
Oregon, 1878. No other cities give date of es- 
tablishment prior to 1880. Of other dates re- 
ported, thirteen are in the decade from 1880 to 
1890; sixteen from 1890 to 1900, and twenty- 
four from 1900 to 1910. Kansas City, Mo., 
Little Rock, Pueblo, and Yonkers organized 
normal departments in 1909, Youngstown, Ohio, 
is now planning to open a training school. Thus 
it may readily be seen that city normal schools 
are decidedly modern institutions. 

Length of Course. 

The usual length of the course in city normal 
training schools is two years. Allegheny, Pa.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Chester, Pa.; Covington, Ky.; 
Davenport, Iowa; Fort Worth, Texas; McKees- 
port, Pa.; Pueblo, Colo.; Richmond, Va.; St. 
Joseph, Mo., simply add an additional year’s 
work to the high school for normal instruction. 
Elmira, N. Y.; Houston, Texas; Williamsport, 
Pa., and Syracuse, N. Y., add two years; Rock- 
ford, Ill, one-half year; Pittsburg, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and Lincoln, Neb., include normal 
work in the four years’ high school course. 
Augusta Ga.; Chelsea, Mass.; Joplin, Mo.; 
Lowell, Mass.; Portland, Me.; Wilmington, 
Del., have a separate normal and training school 
with a one-year course; and Buffalo, Camden, 
N. J.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; East Saginaw, Mich., 
with a one and a half year course. The fol- 
lowing cities have a normal training school 
with a two-year course: Akron, Ohio; Albany, 
N. Y.; Altoona, Pa.; Auburn, N. Y.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Bay City, Mich.; Birmingham, Ala.; Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Oambridge, 
Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; 
Dubuque, Iowa; Elizabeth, N. J.; Erie, Pa.; 
Evansville, Ind.; Fall River, Mass.; Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Jersey City, N. 
J.; Kansas City, Kansas; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Newark, N. J.; New Bedford, 
Mass.; New Orleans, La.; Omaha, Neb.; Pater- 
son, N. J.; Peoria, Ill.; Quincy, IIll.; Reading, 
Pa.; Rochester, N. Y.; Scranton, Pa.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Schenectady, N. Y.; 
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Springfield, Ill.; Springfield, Ohio; Toledo, 
Ohio; Trenton, N. J.; Troy, N. Y., and Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. Philadelphia has a two and a three- 
year course, and Detroit a three-year course. 
In Philadelphia the third year is elective and 
for the training of kindergartners, and in De- 
troit one and a half years are spent at the nor- 
mal school, and one and a half years as teach- 
ers in city schools under normal school super- 
vision. 
Requirements for Admission. 

Requirements for admission to the normal 
departments under the various school systems 
in the United States are much alike. The gen- 
eral requirements, as a rule, are graduation 
with credit from an approved high school, a 
competitive entrance examination, and a certifi- 
cate of good health. Practically all the cities 
insist upon four years successful work in a 
high school. Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chester, 
Dayton, Fall River, Fort Wayne, New Bedford, 
and Troy, are in the list that require an en- 
trance examination in addition to high school 
graduation. Probably half the cities exact a 
certificate of good health before matriculation. 
Among these are New York, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Boston, Pueblo, Colo. In several cities 
occasional physical examinations are requested 
during the course. 

Cambridge, Chelsea, and Lowell seem to have 
the highest standard, since they admit only 
graduates of a normal school or its equivalent, 
or graduates of a higher college. 

Harrisburg, Quincy, Reading, Richmond, 
East Saginaw, Scranton, St. Paul, Schenectady, 
Springfield, Ohio, Syracuse, Trenton and Yon- 
kers, admit only graduates of the local high 
school, although Reading lists graduates of 
its girls’ high school, who take an equivalent 
normal course elsewhere, and Fort Wayne re- 
quires in addition a teacher’s certificate. New 
York cities require a regents’ certificate. 

New Orleans admits graduates of local high 
schools, with a record of excellence} other grad- 
uates of New Orleans high schools, or other in- 
stitutions of equal standing, without record 
of excellence may be admitted without exami- 
nation on probation for ninety days, or an ex- 
amination requiring a general average of eighty 
per cent with a minimum of sixty-five per cent 
in all subjects. A failure to pass in one subject 
constitutes a total failure. 

In a few instances the high school curricu- 
lum directly prepares for the normal course. 
Buffalo, St. Louis, and Portland, Oregon, have 
such courses. Jersey City requires prospective 
normal students to take nature study and kin- 
dred sciences with drawing and a review in his- 
tory, geography, language and _ arithmetic. 
East Saginaw, Mich., has a teachers’ training 
group of studies which includes four years in 
the languages—German, Latin, French, or 
Greek; three years of science—physiecs or bot- 
any with chemistry and zoology as electives; 
and two years of physical culture. The com- 
mercial courses rarely admit to the normal 
training school. The tendency, however, is to 
anticipate the normal course. The majority of 
normal schools are beginning to fix rigid stand- 
ards of admission. The trend is to demand 
more science. ‘The best ask two years of science 
work exclusive of physiology, with four years 
of manual training, and two or more years in 
domestic science. 

High school courses that lead to normal de- 
partments do not have the same proportion of 
academic work. The Fort Wayne high school 
course, for instance, distributes its subjects as 
follows: Mathematics, 11 per cent; English, 
7 per cent; modern language, 12 per cent; clas- 
sical language, 21 per cent; science, 15 per 
cent; history and civics, 10 per cent; manual 


training and domestic science, 24 per cent. St, 
Louis divides the work in the high school teach- 
ers’ course thus: English, 20 per cent; science, 
14 per cent; mathematics, 11 per cent; classie 
language, 16 per cent; modern language, 13 
per cent; history and civics, 10 per cent; man- 
ual training, 9 per cent; economics and com- 
mercial studies, 7 per cent, with 3 per cent of 
psychology and ethics as an elective. The Buf- 
falo teachers’ course includes English, 16 per 
cent; science, 19 per cent; mathematics, 15 per 
cent; modern languages, 14 per cent, and To- 
ledo, mathematics, English, and science, 19 
per cent each, and languages, 25 per cent of the 
entire course. 

“Among individual high school requirements 
for normal work these may be noted: Eliza- 
beth, N. J., a working knowledge of economies 
and civics; Reading, Pa., four years work in 
drawing and music, after eight years like work 
in the grades; Cleveland, a working knowledge 
of music and drawing; Toledo, two years of 
domestic science and two years of manual 
training; New York, after 1910, four years of 
vocal music and four years of one foreign lan- 
guage and a knowledge of commercial law; 
East Saginaw, Mich., only graduates of the 
highest standing; Fall River, Mass., equal 
count for entrance examination and the high 
school record; Pittsburg, an average of 65 per 
cent on the entrance examination; Boston, 
good character, good health, and an age require- 
ment of eighteen years; Cleveland, for high 
school graduates with an average of 85 per cent, 
no examination; for others, a competitive ex- 
amination; Forth Worth, Texas, and Spring- 
field, Ohio, a teacher’s certificate granted by the 
proper authority; Lincoln, Neb., eight grades, 
four-year high school course, an age require- 
ment of seventeen years, and promise to teach 
in Nebraska; Pueblo, Col., completion of junior 
work in high school and recommendation of 
former teacher as to scholarship and fitness. 
Easton admits to its normal class high school 
graduates approved by the teachers’ institute, 
made up of the teachers in the city. 

Course of Study. 

The course of study, especially in the larger 
cities, entails strenuous application. Sessions 
are one or two, dependent upon the work in the 
grades. As a rule, there are two sessions with 
added hours for conference. In Philadelphia, 
the session is from 9 to 2; Paterson, 8:40 to 
11:40 a. m. and 1 to 3 p. m.; Jersey City, 9 
to 11:45 a. m. and 1 to 3 p. m. Reading has 
one session for juniors and two sessions for 
seniors. Some normal departments do consid- 
erable academic work, others do not. No two 
schools agree on a curriculum. Of course, 
Lowell and Cambridge, admitting only college 
or normal graduates, have the most advanced 
courses. The larger cities, like New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Newark, 
Jersey City, and Detroit have superb courses 
adapted to their special needs. Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Paterson, and Trenton are 
among the cities that have an excellent course 
of study. More or less unusual features in the 
several courses of study are the teaching of 
school sanitation and ethics at Atlanta, Ga.; 
school law and sociology, Auburn, N. Y.; do- 
mestic science, Baltimore, Md., and Toledo, 
Ohio; manners and morals and philosophy of 
kindergarten education, Boston; story telling, 
Detroit, Mich.; mother play, Dubuque, Iowa; 
logic and school law, Elizabeth, N. J.; philos- 
ophy of history and commercial geography, 
Erie, Pa.; logic, sewing, and knowledge of the 
Batavian method, Indianapolis, Ind.; school 
gardening, elementary meteorology and sewing, 
Newark, N. J.; a study of school systems, art 
of education, course in library lessons, and 
educational thesis, New Bedford, Mass.; biol- 
ogy, sewing, school economy, including reports, 
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supplies, and mothers’ meetings, Philadelphia ; 
constructive work in geography and manual 
training, Quincy, Tll.; hand work and physical 
eulture, East Saginaw, Mich.; one foreign lan- 
guage, school law, industrial work, Yonkers, N. 
Y.; kindergarten, Troy, N. Y. Few, if any 
cities, make any provision for the instruction 
of cadets, who lack proper preparation or capac- 
ity for work, because of home training and un- 
favorable environment. Such students must 
lengthen their course or drop out of the school. 
The general practice, too, prevails of placing 
cadets where the grade work is not unusual. As 
one principal puts it: “We want it as natural 
as we can make it.” 
Indianapolis Course. 

The Indianapolis curriculum may be taken 
as a type of the excellent courses. It is as fol- 
lows: 

The course of study comprehends two years’ 
work. The first year is given to the work of 
the normal school proper. Here the course is 
in the theory and practice of education. The 
second year is given to teaching under the di- 
rection of a director of practice. At the end of 
the second year the young woman receives her 
diploma. 

First Year. 

Psychology.—Four hours of sixty minutes 
each per week, one half year. This is a pre- 
pared recitation. The text books are: James’ 
Shorter Course and Sully’s Hand Book. 

Elementary Course in Logic.—The purpose of 
this course is to give power in definition and 
division. This is prepared work. Based on 
Jevons. Four hours per week for eight weeks. 

History of Education—Once a week for 
twenty weeks. This consists of book reviews 
and written reports upon assigned readings. 
This is prepared work. 

Froebel’s Education of Man.—Four hours of 
sixty minutes per week, for sixteen weeks. This 
work is not prepared. 

Studies in General Method.—Four hours per 
week for sixteen weeks. This work is prepared. 
Texts used are Hinsdale, McMurry, and De- 
Garmo. 

Reading and Literature—Four hours per 
week, forty weeks. This work in general is 
prepared. 

Psychology as Applied to 
Reading.—Four hours per week. 
This is prepared work. 

Physical Geography.—Four hours per week. 
Sixteen weeks. This is prepared work. The 
text book is Brigham and Gilbert. 

Physiology and Hygiene.—One 
week, forty weeks. Prepared work. 
Hough and Sedgwick. 

Young women in the first year also receive 
training in what is called the “school arts.” 
None of this work is prepared. It covers the 
following: 


Geography and 
Twelve weeks. 


hour per 
Text books, 


Drawing.—Three hours a week for the entire 
year of forty weeks, under the direction of the 
supervisor of drawing. 

Manual Training.—Chiefly in wood work, two 
hours a week the entire year, under the direc- 
tion of the supervisor of manual training. 

Sewing.—Two hours per week for forty weeks 
under the direction of the supervisor of sewing. 

Music.—One hour per week for forty weeks 
under the direction of the supervisor of music. 

Penmanship.—One hour per week for forty 
weeks under the direction of the supervisor 
of penmanship. P 

Physical T'raining—One hour per week for 
forty weeks under the direction of the super- 
visor of physical training. 

Elementary Botany or Nature Study.—An 
hour and a half per week for forty weeks. 
Sometimes field excursions take the place of 
class-room recitations, when the time is ex- 
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tended to two hours or two hours and a half. 
These field excursions number probably twenty 
during the year. This work is under the di- 
rection of the supervisor of elementary science 
or nature study. 

Second Year. 

During the first half of the second year, each 
young woman teaches a school where she is 
under the immediate direction of the director 
of practice. This room is a room normal in 
size, with the regulation number of children, 
and the young woman teaches all of the sub- 
jects. 

Each director of practice has two of these 
young women under her charge; the two, as a 
rule, being in adjacent rooms. At the expira- 
tion of the five months, or the first half of the 
year, the young woman takes charge of a room 
in a building, as a rule, remote from her di- 
rector of practice. She is still, however, under 
the direction of the director. At the end of this 
second year’s work, if successful, the candidate 
receives her diploma. 

During the period of practice, each young 
woman receives real individual and constant 
instruction from the director, who is supposed 
to be an expert. 

During the first year the young woman re- 
ceives an efficient training in school arts. This 
training in school arts, it is to be borne in mind, 
is not upon the theory of the school arts, but it 
is in the actual doing of the things themselves. 

Text Books. 

The study of text books in use in the several 
Normal Training Schools is exceedingly inter- 
esting. Approximately one hundred different 
text books are in use. Of these, McMurry’s 
Methods, General and Specific, are the most 
popular books. Other very popular books are: 
Monroe’s History of Education; Bagley’s Class- 
Room Management; James’ Psychology; 
White’s School Management; Thorndike’s Prin- 
ciples of Teaching; Dutton’s School Manage- 
ment; Painter’s History of Education; Thorn- 
dike’s Elements of Psychology; Kirkpatrick’s 
Fundamentals of Child Study; Bagley’s Educa- 
tive Process; Titchener’s Psychology. Oth- 
ers on list in popular use are: Quick’s Edu- 
cational Reformers; Seelye’s History of Educa- 
tion; Kemp’s History of Education; Angell’s 
Psychology; Halleck’s Psychology; Dexter and 
Garlick’s Psychology; White’s Elements of 
Pedagogy; James’ Talks to Teachers; Hins- 
dale’s Art of Study; S. L. Arnold’s Reading; 
Laing’s Manual of Reading; Chubb’s Teaching 
of English; Tarr’s Geographies; Tompkins’ 
School Management; Hodge’s Nature; White’s 
Methods of Teaching; Roark’s Methods of 
Teaching; Sully’s Studies of Childhood; See- 





lye’s New School Management; Hinsdale’s How 
to Teach Reading; Parker’s How to Teach 
Geography; Carpenter’s English; McClellan 
and Dewey’s Psychology of Number and Gray’s 
School and Field Botany. In addition there 
are ten other text books each in use in two 
schools, and forty-four other text books each 
used in one school. 

The following represent the most used texts 
in the city normal schools of this country, ar- 
ranged according to subject: 

Methods.—MecMurry’s 
Special. 

History of Education—Monroe’s History of 
Education, Painter’s History of Education. 

Management.—Bagley’s Class-Room Manage- 
ment, White’s School Management, Dutton’s 
School Management. 

Psychology—James’ Psychology, Thorn- 
dike’s Elements of Psychology, Titchener’s 
Psychology. 


Child Study—Kirkpatrick’s Fundamentals 
of Child Study. 

Theory of Teaching—Thorndike’s Principles 
of Teaching, Bagley’s Educative Process. 
Supplementary Reading and General Culture. 

In some cities there is no required supplemen- 
tary reading, in others there is wide study of 
reference books of a miscellaneous character. In 
many there is a list of books from which a selec- 
tion of from five to ten must be made each year. 
A number of cities have excellent pedagogical 
libraries connected with their training school, 
notably Trenton and Reading. In a very few 
cities there is also a course of reading in cul- 
tural subjects. In others, series of public en- 
tertainments are provided by the boards of 
education in connection with normal school 
work—musie, lectures, etc.—especially planned 
with reference to the needs of cadets. Visits 
to other cities are advised for the purpose of 
acquainting pupil teachers with advantages 
not obtainable at home. School receptions are 
held at times, at which grade teachers mingle 
with cadets, and thus those whose social ad- 
vantages are limited may gain a larger insight 
into those conventionalities which add 
to the ease and pleasantness of daily living. 
Persons of prominence who visit the city are 
invited to address the class upon some topic of 
their own selection. The actress Rhea, on one 
occasion, talked to a class in a western city 
upon the inner life of those on the stage—their 
struggles, their hard work, their triumphs. 

Of the one hundred or more books in general 
supplementary use, the following are the most 
popular: Bagley’s Edueative Process, Thorn- 
dike’s Principles of Education, Redway’s Mod- 
ern Basis of Geography, Kirkpatrick’s Funda- 
mentals of Child Study, White’s Art of Teach- 
ing, Bagley’s School Management, McMurry’s 
How to Study and How to Teach Children to 
Study, Dewey’s Child and the Curriculum, 
James’ Psychology, Judd’s Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, Thorndike’s Human Nature Club, and 
Bryant’s How to Tell Stories. 

The lists for supplementary reading are ex- 
tensive. Paterson, N. J.; Pueblo, Colo.; Quin- 
ey, Ill.; Fort Worth, Texas; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Trenton, N. J.; Albany, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Auburn, N. Y.; Baltimore, Md.; East Saginaw, 
Mich.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Davenport, Iowa; Day- 
ton, Ohio; Elizabeth, N. J.; Detroit, Mich., 
report instructive lists. Of these, possibly New 
Orleans, Paterson, N. J.; Trenton, N. J., and 
Baltimore, Md., seem to have the most com- 
plete. The list of Baltimore is: Dewey’s Child 
and the Curriculum, Dewey’s School and So- 
ciety, Gilbert’s The School and Its Life, Bald- 
win’s Story of the Mind, Dutton’s School Man- 
agement, White’s School Management, Kirk- 
patrick’s Fundamentals of Child Study, and 
Johnson’s Education by Plays and Games, The 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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For me, school education has a triple phase. 
In the first place, the teacher, or the text book, 
must present to the pupil certain essential, 
fundamental facts. Then there is needed an 
act of memory by the pupils. Thirdly, comes 
the best work of all whereby the pupils, adroitly 
guided by the teacher, combine stored facts 
into new forms and relations, develop new hy- 
potheses and theories and work out new doc- 
trines; and, in the case of mathematics—their 
only deductive science—they invent formulae 
and methods of solution. We may demand all 
of this from our teachers and assure them that 
they are not teachers if they cannot accomplish 
it. 

And yet, beyond this triple prescription, 
there is something more; and that something 
more is essential to the best teaching which 
we rightly call a fine art. We cannot write it 
into a teacher’s contract; we cannot even define 
it by any clear and brief terms; but when that 
“something more” is lacking, we all agree that 
the teacher’s work is not of high grade. 

This exquisite flower of perfect pedagogy has 
sometimes been called provocation, but I use 
a prettier word, which carries with it some 
horticultural suggestion when I name it, stimu- 
lation. For, you well know, that in intensive 
farming, which is merely gardening on the 
large scale, the farmer puts good seed into 
good soil and then, going far beyond the com- 
mon rate of nature, with an art that doth mend 
nature, he stimulates his plants to take up the 
elements of fertility and growth from air and 
soil. 

The good old method of stimulation was very 
beautiful in its simplicity, for it consisted in 
no more nor less than the infliction of pain on 
the pupil whose knowledge was insufficient. As 
a physiologist, I am free to say that a stinging 
impression of pain has a direct tendency to 
stimulate the memory, though it cannot stimu- 
late the creative work which is the best part 
of education. Nor can it be denied that the 
fear of the teacher is a decided stimulus to cer- 
tain sluggish pupils. I am very sure that I 
have known certain teachers who got very good 
results in the way of scholarship by discipline, 
so-called, which scarcely fell short of brutality. 
Frankly, I must say that scholarship and text 
book efficiency obtained by such means is too 
dearly purchased, since it brutalizes the pupils, 
or patients, and breeds in them an attitude of 
indifference or of hostility to learning and to 
the intellectual life. 

The Bright vs. the Precocious Child. 

A few bright children coming from superior 
homes constitute a most precious stimulus. 
Their good influence should be most carefully 
conserved. 

I have not a good word to say for the pre- 
cocious prodigies which, in small numbers, in- 
fest the schools. They are not wanted nor 
needed, and if the statutes did not forbid, it 
would be well to have them exterminated. They 
should be suppressed, so far as is possible, 
without rudeness. They continually breed dis- 
content and they dishearten the worthiest pu- 
pils in the school. They should have plenty of 
work but small opportunity for an arrogant dis- 
play of easy superiority and of their fatal 
facility in learning. ‘he normal pupils—the 
average pupils—constitute the mass for whose 
benefit the schools ought to be managed. It 
should be always remembered that the average 
pupils will presently make the students 
and will grow. up into the best citizens, while 
the precocious children will suffer an carly 


torpor, a mild sleeping sickness, and will surely 
suffer an intellectual involution, and in midlife 
will furnish a disproportionate contingent of 
criminals, neurotics, lunatics, drunkards and 
other drug habitues. In strong terms, it may 
be said that the average child is full of promise 
of long and wholesome intellectual growth and 
is worth saving, whereas the prodigy is an 
intellectual monster, self-destructive, promis- 
ing nothing and not worth saving. 

But, as has been said, bright children, not 
prodigies, who at home breathe the atmosphere 
of culture and bring a little whiff of it to 
school, are a precious stimulus to their com- 
rades who are not quite up to the normal of 
intellectual power and alertness. They bring 
to school the very aroma of wholesome thought, 
good expression, full information and correct 
speech. They set the pace for the school. They 
are in the van, carrying the banner, but they do 
not kick the dust in the eyes and nostrils of 
the hindmost; they excite enthusiasm rather 
than despair. The state needs them so much 
that they should not be permitted to attend 
private schools. 

Rewarding Honest Work. 

I wish very heartily that by some means our 
methods of teaching might be so modified that 
every pupil might feel the stimulus of an as- 
surance that good and honest work is all that 
is required of any pupil and that the worker 
will be rewarded and honored according to his 
labor and his honesty. At present, you will 
agree, we only measure the pupil’s excellence 
by results, and those results are only deter- 
mined by a percentage of correct answers. We 
only determine how far a pupil has gone; we 
have no machinery to determine how fast he 
is going in the right direction; still less do 
we have any instrument of precision that will 
tell us of the resistance against which he has 
worked. I am not able to suggest a remedy for 
the hideous nightmare of examinations and 
tests that broods continually over every school, 
but I am right sure that there is one. I am 
inclined to say that it would be better if pro- 
motions and incidentally all graces were de- 
termined by the teacher’s results in recitation, 
and that the examinations should only be re- 
garded as a check upon the teacher’s opinion. 
By some device I would have the pupil stimu- 
lated by the certainty that faithful work is the 
only thing required. We give what we call 
credits for the mastery of facts of the text 
books; I would have the pupil, even the dul- 
lards, given large credit for self mastery and 
infinite credit for small accomplishment with 
great pains.. How to measure all this and how 
to make it appear in grades I know not; I 
only know that we leave untested a most pre- 
cious stimulant to mental activity and to the 
development of character. 

Praise as a Stimulant. 

And this brings me to the point of urging 
that there is a vast possibility of wholesome 
stimulation in the bestowal of praise for any 
merit in any pupil. That which is bestowed 
at the end of a term, or on graduation, or 
some years after graduation is not worth while, 
though it tastes good even as a dessert. The 
praise that counts as a stimulant is that which 
is bestowed while school work is going on and 
when the teacher must (who knows?) search 
for something to praise. To a weary, home- 
sick child, anaemic perhaps, poorly fed, we will 
say, starved for sympathy, as most children 
are at school, without one shred of self-respect, 
as the hindmost children are at school the 


world over, a little praise for some small per- 
formance may be the right dose. Praise for a 
slow pupil is like a pinch of bone-meal, or a 
little solution of a potassium salt or a little 
available nitrogen may be the one thing needed 
to give color and vigor to a pale seedling which 
languishes and will not grow as the swift sum- 
mer flies away. 

The adroit teacher will not administer this 
stimulant in tablespoon doses without regard 
to time or opportunity. I have known the best 
results from praise that has been uttered to 
the home folks from time to time, so that it 
might be a matter of family gossip to be softly 
filtered into the ears of the pupil. There’s 
some good in every boy and girl that breathes 
the breath of life and escapes idiocy, present 
company not excepted, and it is good for every 
pupil in every school, aye, even in the rough 
school of later life, to hear some good of him- 
self. Sincere praise is repaid a hundred times 
when the recipient’s eyes brighten, when his 
chin goes up and his shoulders are squared for 
the next bit of work. I have observed its work- 
ings in babies of two years and I have noted 
that it was more and more efficient as a stim- 
ulant up to the age of ninety. 

I am perfectly aware of the value of shame 
in the building of character. It is all told in 
that pregnant line “Remorse is virtue’s root.” 
But shame can never become a_ pedagogic 
stimulant, for it looks rather to the sup- 
pression of what is wrong in 
than to the origination of what is best 
in life and work. It is the most powerful 
corrective agency in the teacher’s therapy, but 


conduct 


it inspires nothing. As a matter of fact, the 


child that gets an overdose of it, shamed too 
much or too often, presently acquires a protec- 
tive integument of complete shamelessness 
wherein it sleeps and rests undisturbed. One 
so completely degraded and depressed has 
reached the “don’t care” stage, and if not 
ruined forever, has lost many good years at 
the formative period. For this poison, too 
often administered in poisonous doses, praise 
and pride are the only antidotes. I may add 
the physician’s certificate that the antidote may 
save an impressible child from hysteria with 
its motto of “I can’t” and it may save an hys- 
terique from a lapse into that depressive con- 
dition of the higher brain to which the foolish 
name of neurasthenia has been given and which 
we ought to call by its proper title of depressive 
insanity. 
Awakening the Imagination. 

If I were a teacher, I would see to it that the 
imagination of my pupils was stirred deeply 
and often. This I would do not merely be- 
cause the common processes of education stunt 
and dwarf the imagination and suppress the 
fancy, but rather because the wholesome play 
of the imagination is a most precious pedagogic 
stimulant. It glorifies all facts; it directly and 
swiftly leads to new hypotheses and to creative 
work far beyond all mechanical memorizing; 
it is a normal part of life and normally it is 
the larger part of child life; it directly tends 
to make all existence poetic and beautiful and 
alluring. 

So if I were a teacher, I would endeavor to 
bring my pupils to the incessant exercise of 
seeing things vividly with the mind’s eye, after 
the manner of children and wise men; my 
schoolroom should be the place of exchange of 
imaginative literature from the most ancient 
myths down to the creations of my young stu- 
dents; the processes of nature should be stud- 
ied with the incessant aid of this neglected 
faculty. The teacher’s discourse should be the 
speech of one who has spiritual vision and has 
eyes to lend. Above all things, the reading in 
the schoolroom should, so far as possible, lead 
the reader out of his immediate surroundings 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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School Foard Journal 


The Relations of a Gity Superintendent to His Teachers 


By R. J. CUNNINGHAM, Bozeman, Mont. 


Charles B. Gilbert, in his book on “The 
School and Its Life,” says of the superintend- 
ent: “He is a recent comer into the field of 
education—publie sentiment regarding him is 
in a state of flux and his office is still in a 
process of evolution.” 

If this was true four years ago, it must be 
true today, though we hope in a less degree. 
We need but study a number of school sys- 
tems or visit with several superintendents to 
convince ourselves that there are almost as 
many ideas of official duties and relationships 
as there were places or men. The day will 
never come when the duties of the superin- 
tendent can be made clear by “rule of thumb,” 
no more than the teacher can do successful 
work by following literally a set of pedagogical 
principles. The work of both requires a per- 
sonality. The principles of education that are 
significant to either are.so because they have 
become incarnate, and each may be known by 
what he or she is doing, rather than by what 
they profess. But because of the varied atti- 
tudes of superintendents toward the work com- 
mitted to their hands, it will be difficult to 
clearly define the relation of the superintend- 
ent to his teachers in an acceptable way either 
to the superintendent or the teachers. 

I met a teacher a few years ago who was 
under a man whom I had formerly known. I 
asked her how she liked Mr. Blank as a super- 
intendent and she replied, “O, just fine! He 
is a dandy man to work under. He never in- 
terferes with his teachers in the least.” An- 
other teacher in speaking of her superintendent 
said, “I like him because he is so definite in 
what he requires us to do. He not only tells 
us how much must be done but how to do it.” 
And still another said, “I like our superin- 
tendent because he is sympathetic and helpful; 
when I go to him for help, I get it, and our 
girls and boys are glad when he comes to our 
room.” 

Some teachers like a superintendent for what 
he does and some for what he leaves alone. It 
depends largely upon the teacher. However, 
they are to the superintendent very much like 
the children are toward them. When a change 
comes they readjust themselves to the new 
regime more or less quickly, and loyally if 
possible, and try to meet the standards set by 
the new powers. 

Superintendents vary as much in attitude 
and ideas as teachers. With some forty or 
fifty superintendents and a hundred or more 
supervisors and teachers last summer, I ob- 
served a fifth grade class recite in geography. 
The children brought their books to the class 
and they proceeded to recite with their books 
open. The lesson was on Continental Europe. 
I suppose every superintendent present had his 
opinion of the teacher and the value of the 
recitation. One man said, “I would not allow 
a teacher to work under me that would give 
the class their books to recite from in geog- 
raphy.” He might have permitted the teacher 
to have the book. Others would have objected 
to this but might not be able to give a good 
reason for it. While others judged the teacher 
by her purpose in the recitation and her ability 
to approximate the end sought, I thought, 
“What a strange teacher she would be if every 
fellow here could have a hand in modeling 
her.” 

The subject of this paper precludes a de- 
tailed diseussion of the qualification of the 
superintendent and it does not include a study 
of the principles of criticism, but both of these 
are necessarily involved. 








The superintendent has come to be recog- 
nized as the leader in the city in matters per- 
taining to education and in that sense, as an 
expert. He must have made special study of 
the administration and supervision of school 
systems and he must continue to be a student 
of every phase of school work that falls under 
his supervision. 

It is a large field when viewed in all of its 
relations. He holds the most important single 
position in the school system, and it should be 
so regarded by every one connected with the 
schools. Especially should this be the attitude 
of the teacher. She should look to the super- 
intendent as the leader, the expert to whom she 
may refer problems requiring the careful con- 
sideration of a man with a trained intellect 
and with unbiased, mature judgment; and she 
should not be disappointed. This throws the 
responsibility back upon the superintendent. 
It is up to him to handle these problems in 
a way to sustain the confidence that his teach- 
ers have in him. Important, however, as is 
the superintendent to the system, he is not the 
only one to be considered. The corps of teach- 
ers under him are of much greater consequence, 
taken as a body, than he is. The teachers are 
indispensable to him and to the schools. They 
are the medium through which he may ex- 
press his ideas and ideals. Both are servants 
of the state and they are in the school for a 
common end—that the children may become 
more efficient citizens because of the time 
spent with them. The exalted position, then, 
to which the superintendent is being raised is 
that of service. He is elevated that he may be- 
come freer in rendering that larger service 
which the evolution of the schools has decreed 
to one man. 

There are two phases of the superintendent’s 
work which fall directly under my subject. 
They are: The selection of teachers and the 
attitude he maintains toward them while he is 
directing the work of the schools. 

The logical place to put the nominating of 
teachers is in the hands of the superintendent. 
Every teacher knows this. In other words, she 
knows her tenure is in his hands. What is to 
be the result if she keeps this ever before her? 
To please the superintendent—to teach as he 
would teach, “to have her class up” on all the 
work because of him. “He expects me to do 
so and so; so I shall.” How is the superin- 
tendent to prevent this attitude on the part 
of the teacher? He certainly does expect re- 
sults. He has two deep seated obligations— 
the first is to the children; the boys and girls 
are to be considered first. But there is an ob- 
ligation to the teacher. She has her rights and 
she is needed. If it is possible for her to make 
good, she should be encouraged in every pos- 
sible way. The superintendent can do more 
to this end than any one else; this is clearly his 
duty. 

Aside from academic equipment the super- 
intendent must be a man with large sympathies, 
a keen discrimination between right and 
wrong, mature judgment, honest in thought 
and deed. He must know children—both boys 
and girls—the good, the bad. He must believe 
in them, not forty or fifty per cent, but all of 
them. He should be approachable by both 
teachers and pupils. 

He should know his course of study—know 
what it includes as to details and what it leads 
to. He is not expected to teach it better than 
any of his teachers and he cannot do so. No 
honest superintendent pretends that he can. 

These are some of the elements which will 


enable a superintendent to make his attitude 
understood. 

What he should expect of a teacher is that 
she is teaching for a purpose and that she 
knows what it is. She should teach a certain 
thing at a certain time for a reason. Her plan 
of presenting it should not only be clear but 
it should be given this way because she be- 
lieves it to be the most effective way. She 
should know the value of each lesson; its sig- 
nificance to the child. She should know how 
to drill, when to drill, where to drill and why 
she drills. If she does not know these things 
she needs help. The superintendent I have de- 
scribed will inspire his teachers to believe in 
these things and to measure themselves by 
them rather than by his notions. He will 
realize that his teacher’s personality is just as 
essential to her pupils as his is to his teach- 
ers; that the thing that is to make her a great 
teacher is the incarnation of truths that are 
fundamental to teaching. He knows that if 
his teachers work at his fiat, so will the chil- 
dren at theirs. He knows some of the best 
things that children get from schools cannot 
be measured by a yard-stick and the teachers 
get the spirit of this. “Not for school, but 
for life we learn.” The superintendent believes 
in this. It is the dominant notion in the school, 
for the teachers are teaching not for re-election 
but for life. 

Some years ago I had a teacher that was 
very helpful to me in getting a point of view 
from the side of the children. She was help- 
ful to the girls and boys because she believed 
in them and she knew the schools had some- 
thing they needed. They were deeply impressed 
with her sincerity; her spirit was so good that 
when they were inoculated with it it was pow- 
erful. The patrons felt the significance of this 
teacher’s life in the school and when she re- 
signed to accept work that was more in the 
line of her preparation, one of the members of 
the school board said, “Can we not pay as 
much as any other school for such a teacher?” 
Then he added, “We cannot pay that woman 
in money for the work she is doing.” This 
came from a member of the board, a business 
man, and a successful one, too. What a 
tribute! 

How many times did that teacher ask me 
about re-election? Not once. About advance 
in salary? Never. She ws too deeply con- 
cerned about her pupils. Not that she was 
above the need of teaching, she was not; but 
she had that faith in what she was doing which 
made her confident that if it was done in the 
interest of the girls and boys, her own needs 
would be looked after by those whose business 
it was. 

A superintendent should not be satisfied un- 
til he has his corps of teachers contributing 
the best that is in them to their work because 
of what it means to those whom they are 
teaching. 

Without disparaging the importance of the 
course of study, its supervision and criticism, 
I hold with Dr. Gilbert that the spiritual in- 
fluence that emanates from the head of a school 
system is the most vital thing which can be 
contributed from this source. In discussing 
this subject Dr. Gilbert says: “It is true that 
the superintendent must perform in an abso- 
lutely impartial way his judicial and executive 
duties, but these, important as they are, are 
not his chief duties. I am aware that some 
superintendents will not agree with me at this 
point, but my primary contention must be 
kept in mind—that teaching is a spiritual 


process; that only those teach well who are in 
spiritual rapport with the taught, and are em- 
ploying both material and method which they 
believe will be spiritually effective.” 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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THE PURCHASE OF COAL 


By THOMAS D. PERRY, Secretary and Business Manager of Board of Education, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Very few men are sufficiently expert in the 
knowledge of fuel to judge the heating capac- 
ity and cash value of coal from an inspection 
of samples submitted. This lack of knowl- 
edge makes the purchase of coal in large quan- 
tities somewhat difficult and uncertain for an 
expert and considerably more so for a novice. 

Coal has usually been purchased on the 
statement of the dealer that it was from such 
a district, of such a quality, and worth so 
much. In case of doubt about the uniformity 
of deliveries there has been no reasonable basis 
for settlement, since neither could the cus- 
tomer prove that coal was below.standard nor 
could the dealer demonstrate that it was not. 


Nature’s storehouses for fuel are not uni-_ 


form; in various localities and even in lim- 
ited areas a chemist may find coals widely 
varying in quality, and customers have been 
nearly as haphazard in their method of buy- 
ing fuel as nature has in her distribution of 
coal deposits. It is surprising that until very 
recent years no serious attempt has been made 
to reduce the purchase of fuel to a scientific 
basis similar to that prevailing in other whole- 
sale commodities. 


Present Methods. 

As a rule boards of education are required 
to purchase school fuel by competitive bids 
and contracts. Under the usual unscientific 
method of purchase the board of education 
would receive the value of its money invested 
in fuel if 

(1) The contractor was reliable and acted 
in good faith; 

(2) The coal from the district specified ran 
uniform; and 


(3) The operators at the mine were careful. 

While many of the local dealers were well 
intentioned, a large majority were not suf- 
ficiently informed, and in their ignorance mis- 
led customers; others took advantage of cus- 
tomers’ lack of knowledge, and deliberately 
misrepresented facts in an attempt to gain or 
retain business. At best, the difficulties of sat- 
isfactory dealing were great under the unsci- 
entific method. The second and third condi- 
tions were largely guess-work, so far as the 
dealer and purchaser Were concerned. It was 
around these two points that the development 
of a scientific method was begun. Chemists 
found it possible to reduce the quality of fuel 
to a basis that permitted comparison as re- 
gards constituents and heating value. The 
earlier attempts were crude and somewhat un- 
certain, largely because of limited data and 
inexperience in testing, but the opportunity 
for improvement was encouraging. 


Government Leads. 

In 1904 at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion in St. Louis the United States govern- 
ment established a fuel testing plant and ob- 
tained a sufficient amount of authentic data 
to enable the adoption of a scientific method 
of purchase of fuel for government use. This 
method of purchase was begun by the Treas- 
ury Department in 1907, and has proved suc- 
cessful. About the same time private and 
public corporations began also to work along 
similar lines and are now generally adopting a 
rational basis for the purchase of coal, similar 
to that used by the government. 


Analyses and Tests. 
A practical and commercial standard of 
purchase should have at least three elements: 


(1) Proportional part of coal capable of 
yielding useful heat; 


(2) The smokelessness of the fuel; and 

(3) Useless products to be handled and dis- 
carded. 

The ordinary chemical analysis reduces a 
substance to its elements and describes the 
substance by a qualitative and quantitative 
formula, more or less complex. This formula, 
applied to coal, while interesting, is not of 
great practical value; it is called the ultimate 
analysis and should not be confused with the 
proximate analysis, which is simpler and 
serves as the commercial basis for purchase. 

This proximate analysis gives in percentages 
the proportion of the coal sample that con- 
sists of 


(1) Fixed carbon (the chief heat-producing 
element) ; 


(2) Volatile matter (the chief smoke-produc- 
ing element), and 

(3) Ash and moisture (waste products). 

In addition to this proximate analysis an- 
other type of test is made to determine heat- 
ing value of the same sample of coal. This 
proximate analysis and heat determination can 
be made inexpensively. Engineering labora- 
tories in any large city are equipped for such 
tests and the cost should not exceed $5.00 to 
$10.00 per sample. 

In brief, the proximate analysis is made with 
a small representative sample of coal, which 
after weighing is thoroughly heated to expel 
the moisture, but is not burned. Another 
weighing will show loss of weight due to mois- 
ture. Again heating, this time to a red heat, 
will drive off the volatile and combustible 
matter and leave carbon and ash, which may 
be weighed. Lastly a white heat will cause 
carbon to pass off as a dioxide and leave only 
ash as a residue, which is also weighed. <A 
little computation will reduce the above 
weights to percentages. It will be noted that 
this proximate analysis is not chemical in 
character; it is really what might be called a 
thermal analysis. 

In most cases it is usual to make a simple 
chemical analysis, in addition to the proxi- 
mate analysis, to show the sulphur content, 
as an excess of this element may cause serious 
trouble. The heat determination is made with 
a standard calorimeter, in which a small sam- 
ple of coal is completely burned and the re- 
sulting heat accurately measured in a known 
quantity of water with a finely graduated ther- 
mometer. The result is usually expressed in 
“British Thermal Units,” abbreviated into B. 
T. U. One B. T. U. is a quantitative measure 
of the amount of heat required to raise the tem- 
perature of one pound of pure water, one de- 
gree Fahrenheit. Usually this B. T. U. is based 
on a pound of dry coal, and not on coal as re- 
ceived, which contains more or less moisture. 


Application. 

Prospective purchasers ordinarily make use 
of these scientific data in asking for bids on 
coal in one of three: ways. For example, a cer- 
tain kind of coal has been used successfully 
for a period of years; representative samples 


are analyzed with somewhat the following re- 
sult: 


Per cent. 
Fixed carbon ba fesse eee 
Volatile matter le . 17.65 
he RE EE ey ee 2.79 
Ash Sey Po eee 4.22 
100.00 

* Chemical analysis— 
Sulphur (separately determined)........ 67 


Heat determination— 

B. T. U. per lb. dry coal.............. -15,187 

(Actual average of 6 tests for Toledo Cus- 
tom House, 1908-9, using Povahontas run of 
mine, McDowell Co., West Virginia.) 

Specifications and contracts are then pre- 
pared, calling for coal wh’ch shall equal or 
exceed the above standard in every respect, and 
shall be subject to analysis and test from 
time to time by the purchaser. If analysis and 
tests show below standard the contractor may 
be required to remove coal, otherwise fuel is to 
be paid for at agreed price. This is the easi- 
est and simplest application of these scientific 
data. 

Another method is to establish a standard 
analysis and test value, after careful and thor- 
ough investigation, and submit the same to 
all prospective bidders, requiring them to bid 
on coal that will come within the specification 
and that on a standard heat value will be worth 
a standard price. If the average of actual 


tests and analyses of a specified number of sam-’ 


ples from deliveries shows a heat value higher 
or lower than the standard all coal is to be 
charged at a price that is prorated, higher or 
lower than the standard price. The proximate 
analysis here is to establish a standard content. 
As an example we may use this specification: 





Per cent. 

Wisel Garbo, SFOs oo kk oc ci eee ee 
Volatile matter, less than................ 22 
TS eer 
P. * DORM MIRS « aise doa vee SUA 0% 600s ence ee 
100 


Sulphur (separately determined), less than 344% 
B. T. U. standard, 15,000 per Ib. of dry coal. 

(Actual standard taken from Grand Rapids, 
Mich., specifications for a New River coal, 
1909.) 

Coal that does not come within the proxi- 
mate analysis percentages given may be re- 
jected and removed at the cost of the contrac- 
tor. In the case cited it was agreed that six 
samples were to be taken at random from the 


deliveries and the -average of analysis and tests 
showed this result: 


Per cent. 

Fixed carbon ST. 
Volatile matter cwieskes sete 
RE Cad be hich due ce eins HONE tee 
CT Leo eT CPC Tan eT Ties 4.20 
100.00 

Sulphur (separately determined).......  .86 
B. T. U. per lb. of dry coal............15,001 


(Actual results in Grand Rapids, 1909.) 

This coal came very close to the analysis 
called for above and was accepted. The heat 
value was unusually close to standard and the 
bonus above standard price was practically neg- 
ligible. If the coal had tested 14,800 B. T. U. 
and the standard rate per ton had been $3.50 
the price to have been paid would have been 

14,800 





X $3.50 = $3.45. 
15,000 

A third way is to specify in general the pur- 
pose for which coal is required, to describe the 
steam plant and to suggest a few kinds of coal 
as typical and allow the dea’er a wide latitude 
in bidding. Bids received under these terms 
should specify proximate analysis and heat 
value. It will then be necessary to select from 
bids coals with an allowable analysis and tab- 
ulate the cost on these, reducing the same to 
cents cost per million B. T. U. From this the 


(Concluded on Page 27) 
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A Successful Plan for Medical Inspection 


By Superintendent SILAS B. TOBEY, Wausau, Wis. 


Last September the board of education of 
Wausau, a city of 17,000 people in the center 
of Wisconsin, decided to establish a system of 
medical inspection in the schools. 


There are eight school buildings, two of them 
situated within half a block of each other, so 
that seven physicians could easily do the neces- 
sary work. Seven physicians were employed, 
one for each school center. Each physician 


‘yisits his school center at 9 o’clock on each 


morning of the five school days of the week. 
Physicians receive one dollar for each visit, 
making a cost of seven dollars per day. These 
school centers are conveniently situated for 
the parochial schools as well as for the public 
schools, and the children of parochial schools 
are sent to the examining physicians just as 
the pupils of the public school are. 


Every child who has been absent one-half day 
or more without the prior knowledge and con- 
sent of the teacher is sent to the examining 
physician of his school center, and must obtain 
a clean bill of health before he resumes his 
school work. Any child whom the teacher sus- 
pects of having contagious disease or having 
been exposed to such disease, and all children 
having adenoid growths, defective hearing or 
eyesight, enlarged tonsils, or any other defect 
which interferes with successful school work, 
are sent to the examining physician, and the 
physician makes a report immediately both to 
the teacher and to the parent. 


All eases of contagion and all suspicious cases 
are promptly sent home and reported to the 
health officer. If the parent fails to give proper 
attention to the child after having been notified 
by the physician, the teacher discovers this by 
inquiry later and follows it up with a personal 
visit herself, or asks one of the two visiting 
nurses to go to the home and give suitable in- 
structions to the parent. 


A free infirmary and two visiting nurses are 
supported in Wausau by private subscription. 
In this free infirmary children in need of med- 
ical or surgical aid are treated free of charge, 
if, upon investigation, their parents are found 
to be too poor to afford proper medical treat- 
ment. Cards which entitle the children to 
treatment free of charge are distributed to be 
given to indigent pupils. 

In the high school all students who take part 
in athletics have been given a careful examina- 
tion to make certain that they were physically 
sound and that the exertion and strain incident 
to football, basketball, field and track work, 
would not overtax them physically. The work 
has been carried on for the boys by the teacher 
of physiology in the high school, who is well 
prepared to do the work in a thorough and 
scientific manner; while the work for the girls 
has also been carried on by a lady teacher in 
the high school, who has charge of the girls’ 
athletic games. 


In connection with the free infirmary there 
is a home for nurses, maintained by subscrip- 
tion. In this home are registered all graduate 
nurses and undergraduate nurses within a ra- 
dius of forty or fifty miles of Wausau. A rec- 
ord is kept of their whereabouts and of the time 
when they will probably be available. When 
absent from the home, their effects are kept in 
their own rooms and they are free to return 
at any time, the home being kept, rent, fuel 
and light free for them. As a return for this, 
the nurses are expected to give their time 
when not employed elsewhere, should their time 
be needed for the poor cases. 


The effect of medical inspection has been to 
increase the average daily attendance in the 





schools. With practically the same total enroll- 
ment this year that there was last year, there 
have been 8,277 days more attendance than 
for the corresponding months of last year. The 
same number of teachers have been able to 
care for an average of eighty-three more pupils 
in daily attendance this year than we had last 
year at no additional expense for instruction, 
and with a saving of much loss of time to the 
school as a whole. The greater regularity of 
attendance has made the work of the grade 
teachers easier also, because less time had to 
be given to the absentees than was required a 
year ago. The increased attendance was due to 
several causes, chief of which was the confi- 
dence established in the community that every 
precaution was being taken to safeguard the 
health of the children. The little ailments, dis- 
covered in time and promptly attended to, pre- 
vented their becoming more serious and re- 
quiring longer absence from school. Among a 
certain class, too, a superstitious dread of 
medical inspection caused the parents to refrain 
from keeping children from school for trivial 
reasons. 


A summary of the results is given below: 


Whole number of cases examined by the 
different physicians ..................4,950 


Cases of suspended diagnosis............ Il 
Cases of Scarlet Fever discovered and pre- 
vented from entering the school....... 12 
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Cases of Whooping Cough ....4....... 1 
Cases of Chickenpox ........%........- 1 
Canta eB: Demeeees 6655 5 i aldities ¢ o deh cis 7 
Cases of Impetigo Contagiosa .......... 15 
Cases of Enlarged Tonsils ............. 340 
Crue 06 AGUNG ik 5. os sk. anud ode eens 717 
Cases of Defective Vision ....:......... 30 
Cases of Rheumatism ...............005 8 


Cie a CN © os 6 cas. 40 60eebbao ee 
CO OE POI G0 vs 0 04.6 Gh apace ea 41 


It is easy to imagine what the result would 
have been had the twelve cages of scarlet fever 
discovered remained in school and exposed a 
large number of children to the disease. 


During the first six months two hundred and 
forty-nine visits were made by children to the 
infirmary, and one hundred different children 
were treated; eighteen operations were per- 
formed; fourteen children were treated for de- 
fective eyes and six fitted with glasses, while 
the dentists cared for twenty six. All other 
cases needing medical or surgical aid were 


treated by the family physicians in the various 
homes. 


We have found the medical inspection one 
of the most valuable adjuncts to our schools, 


and we believe that it will be a permanent part 
of school work. 








Brockton, Mass. The establishment of trade 
schools has been strongly recommended by a 
commission on industrial education. The mu- 


nicipal authorities are now considering the 
question 


begun. 


of financing these institutions, if 
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MISSOURI STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MARYVILLE, MO. 


Cost $350,000. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MARYVILLE, MO. 
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THE LIGHTING OF SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Mr. .G. Topham Forrest, a member of the 
British Royal Sanitary Institute, recently pre- 
pared and delivered a paper on “The Lighting 
of Schoolhouses,” before the annual session of 
the institute. 

Mr. Forrest, in introducing his subject, stated 
that, where possible, the site for a school build- 
ing should be high ground, ensuring a proper 
drainage and increasing the play of sunlight 
by obviating the possibilities for obstructions. 
With the purchase of the site the control of 
surrounding trees should be secured so that 
they may be removed if they interfere with the 
ample lighting of the building. 

In discussing the aspect of the schoolhouse, 
Mr. Forrest said: 

“(a) The question of how to secure sunlight 
for all the rooms during some part of the day 
has led to considerable discussion as to the best 
direction for a building to face. Buildings 
should not be placed so as to coincide with the 
points of the compass, otherwise the north side 
room, if lighted on one side only, is cut off 
from the sun, while south rooms may get too 
warm in hot weather. To avoid this the build- 
ing should face the middle points of the com- 
pass. By this arrangement each side receives 
the sun at some time during the day. A front- 
age of this sort makes southeast rooms most 
desirable, southwest next, then the northeast, 
and the northwest is least desirable, as the 
effects of the sun are only felt after the chil- 
dren have gone for the day. These distinctions, 
however, must not be carried to an unneces- 
sarily fine point, but when such a site can be 
obtained as readily as another it should be given 
the preference.” 

(b) Where a building is so placed that it is 
impossible to secure sunlight in each classroom 
for even a portion of the day, the deficiency can 
be atoned for, to an extent, by providing the 
best heating and ventilating. Classrooms in 
which pupils study and recite should be given 
preference where sunlight cannot be had for 
all rooms. This rule is not observed universally 
in many localities where assembly rooms often 
monopolize the sunlit portions of buildings. 

(c) In the judgment of Mr. Forrest the rela- 
tion of the window space to the floor space 
of a schoolroom should be at least one to six. 
This matter settled, the location of the light 
becomes a very important matter. The full 
light should shine on the work of the pupils, 
but the direct light must not be faced by either 
pupils or teacher. ‘These conditions are best 
fulfilled by adequate lighting from the left and 
light from the highest part of the room is the 
most effective and valuable, as that which comes 
through the lower panes goes to the floor instead 
of being radiated through the room. No shad- 
ows are cast by left hand light, as is not the 
case with that from the right and the back. 
A front light is particularly bad, as every 
reader of a book well knows. A system of light- 
ing with windows at the left and right is de- 
cidedly the best and should be adopted where 
possible. As already suggested, this system is 
much employed in small country schools. Light 
from the right should be shaded, leaving the 
chief source of illumination from the left. 
Light from the left and rear is trying to the 
teacher, and the interests of the pupils should 
be the first consideration. 

(d) In furnishing a classroom, seats should 
never be placed close to the window; the last 
desk nearest the wall facing the teacher should 
always be in a line with the side of the window 
openings, and not placed in the shadow of the 
wall. 

(e) In designing windows for classrooms the 
prime point to be remembered is that the light 
should enter the room as a unit, so that there 
will be no distinguishing cross lights, no dis- 
tinctly outlined shadows, one light shading 
into another without producing any visible 
lines. To accomplish this there should be no 
broad piers or mullions between the daylight 
openings. In Mr. Forrest’s opinion classrooms 
of ordinary size should have three sets of win- 
dows, instead of the two often provided. 

The plastering of a schoolroom is a matter of 
great importance. It should be tinted some 
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FLOOR PLANS, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MARYVILLE, MO. 





NEW HIGH SCHOOL, RITZVILLE, WASH. 
H. G. Ellis, Architect, Spokane. 
Cut by courtesy of Mr. C. A. R. Stone, Superintendent of Schools. 
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light color, very nearly white. Where a room 
is exposed to the sunlight blinds are essential, 
but they should never be made of dark or heavy 
material. An entire and otherwise good sys- 
tem of lighting is ruined by dark shades. Light 
sage or cream are good colors. Blind rollers 
should be hung at the center of the window, 
where the style of window permits. These 
should be fitted with blinds to be pulled both 
up and down, thus screening the entire win- 
dow. School seats are a most important consid- 
eration from several standpoints, including the 
preservation of the pupil’s eyesight. Desks 
should be at exactly the proper height to ac- 
commodate the size of the pupils. To archi- 
tects entrusted with the important commission 
of remodeling old school buildings, Mr. Forrest 
makes the following important suggestion: 

“Are all obstructions, such as buildings, trees, 
etc., so dealt with that they will not deprive the 
children of seeing the sky? Is light where it 
is wanted? Is the ratio of window glass to floor 
surface one in six? Are the windows on the 
left side or in such combinations that the chil- 
dren will not be compelled to face the light? 
Are the tops of the windows more than six 
inches from the ceiling? Have all large piers 
between the windows been done away with?’ 

Mr. Forrest especially emphasizes the im- 
portant part which the teacher must play in 
co-operating with the architect in carrying into 
proper effect his system of lighting through an 
intelligent manipulation of the blinds. The 
best planned room must needs suffer from de- 
fective lighting unless the teacher understands 
and performs his or her duty in this regard. 

These suggestions may well be commended to 
the attention of school architects, those arrang- 
ing the details of their fitting and furnishing, 
particularly including the placing of the seats 
and the teachers in charge, who become the 
lighting engineers. The importance of provid- 
ing proper light for students, young ones most 
particularly, cannot well be overestimated, and 
seemingly small details should not be over- 
looked. 


Cost of St. Louis School Buildings. 


Mr. Robert Moore, lately president of the St. 
Louis board of education, reported at the close 
of his term of office, on the cost of new school 
buildings erected between the years 1898 and 
1910. When the buildings, now under construc- 
tion, are completed there will be thirty-eight 
new schoolhouses erected since the organization 
of the board under the law of 1897, at an ap- 
proximate cost of $6,866,000. The cost of the 
buildings erected vary from 11.3 cents per cu- 
bic foot for the Monroe school, built in 1898, to 
23.3 cents for the Gardenville school, construct- 
ed in 1907. As a means of judging the fluc- 
tuations in the cost of school buildings, Mr. 
Moore reproduces a table prepared by Mr. Wm. 
B. Ittner, architect of the board of education. 
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1898 4 $ 396,957.84 3,142,000 12.63 12.6 
1800 .. -,iseeetes.. sates e060 13.6 
1900 3 359,313.34 2,461,000 14.6 14.9 
1901 2 182,200.22 1,218,500 14.95 14.5 
1902 2 783,087.96 4,501,000 17.40 149 
1M03 2 309,850.25 1,919,056 16.15 15.1 
1904 2 298,824.30 1,650,120 18.11 15.0 
1905 5 862,080.56 4,855,066 17.75 15.5 
1906 4 736,421.59 3,902,484 18.87 16.4 
1907 _ 4 649,960.96 2,966,362 21.91 17.4 
1908 5 1,898,373.038 7,844,450 17.76 16.6 
1909 4 651,187.00 3,730,810 17.45 16.7 
1910 1 185,000.00 949,000 19.49 17.6 
. 38 $6,808,157.05 39,139,848 17.39 .... 

As a basis of comparison there is added to the 


table, a series of numbers with the relative 
prices of 203 manufactured commodities listed 
in the bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
Labor for March, 1910. To facilitate the 
comparison, these numbers have been reduced 
to the same numerical basis as those for the 
buildings, the relation of the number in the 
series to each other being unchanged. To make 
the meaning of the figures still more evident a 
diagram has been prepared on which the cost 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, EDWARDSVILLE, 
ILLINOIS. 

The erection of a high school in a rapidly 
growing suburban town frequently presents 
problems for the board of education and the 
architect which are more difficult of solution 
than will be at first realized. A far seeing board 
of education,. which can look into the future, 
will here build not for the present, but for years 
to come. 

The combined elementary and high school 
building is one of the types of schools which 
has been evolved through the appreciation of 
this problem of meeting the rapidly growing 
school population. The new high school at Ed- 
wardsville, Illinois, may well be studied as a 
building which very well serves as an elemen- 
tary and high school, but is designed ultimately 
to be re-arranged as a secondary institution 
only. 

The movement for the building was begun 
in the spring of 1909, and contracts for the 
construction were signed in September of that 
year. The board of education was represented 
in the preliminary work by a building com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. L. D. Lawnin. The com- 
mittee attacked the problem in a very conscien- 
tious and thorough manner and spent consider- 
able time in visiting surrounding cities for 
suggestions. 

The building is designed in the Jacobean 
style of architecture following some of the old 
models at Cambridge and Oxford, England. The 
outer walls are of vitrified brick, laid in cement 
mortar. The bricks are rough and uneven in 
color and the joints are wide and tuck-pointed 
with black mortar. The trimming is cut stone. 

The extreme dimensions of the building are 
138 feet 3 inches by 96 feet 10 inches. There 
are three entrances leading through vestibules 
directly to the main corridor. Of these, the 
side entrances are connected with stairways to 
the basement and to the upper floors. 

The building contains twenty-five recitation 
and classrooms, including laboratories, lecture 
rooms and a library. A large assembly room on 
the second floor is arranged to seat 400 high 
school students. 

The basement contains a gymnasium 69 feet 
long and 45 feet wide and lighted from two 
sides. Three other rooms in the basement are 
at present arranged as play and lunch rooms 
and wiil ultimately be fitted up for domestic 
science and manual training work. 

The first floor is occupied by seven grade 
classrooms and a grade assembly room which at 
present is used by the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. The superintendent’s office and recep- 
tion room is also on this floor. It is planned 
ultimately to convert the entire first floor into 
recitation and study rooms for the high school 
when that department has grown sufficiently to 
occupy the entire building. 

The second floor in addition to the assembly 
hall contains six recitation rooms, a library, a 
girls’ cloakroom and toilet, a teachers’ retiring 
room, an office for the principal, a supply room 
and boys’ cloakroom. 

The third floor contains a lecture room, a 
chemical and biological laboratory, and the up- 
per part of the assembly room. 

Much thought has been given‘ to the arrange- 
ment of the building to secure absolute safety 
and sanitation. Although not fireproof, all im- 
portant parts of the structure have been made 
safe against fire. The floors and walls above 
and around the boiler room are of reinforced 
concrete and all of the doors, furniture, etc., 
in connection with the boiler, fuel and ash 
rooms are of incombustible materials. All 
stairways in the building are of steel and con- 
crete, and all walls and ceilings surrounding 
the staircases are fireproof. The structural 
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PLANS OF THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL, EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 
Mr. Theodore C. Kistner, Architect. 
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steel work in the building is protected against 
fire and practically all of the interior partitions 
are of brick. The hallways are equipped with 
standpipes and fire hose. 

The floors are of the best hard maple and are 
lined with fireproof, sound-deadening material. 
The interior trim, except in the basement, is of 
white oak. 

The furniture in all the rooms consists of the 
best modern type of school seating. The black- 
boards are of natural slate. Each room is 
equipped with electric signals and secondary 
clock, connected with a Frick master program 
clock in the principal’s office. The entire build- 
ing is piped for gas and wired for electric light. 

The building is heated by a vacuum steam 
plant with direct radiation in each room and 
gravity ventilation. The sanitary equipment 
includes the latest modern plumbing fixtures 
and cupless drinking fountains. 

The architect of the building was Mr. Theo. 
C. Kistner, Granite City, Il. 

The cost of the building.was as follows: 
General GONE vic cic cs cacbadsin st $47,194.00 
Extras 316.16 


ee 


$47,510.16 


Less allowances 287.20 

$47,222.96 
Heating complete .$ 5,526.50 
Plumbing 3,450.01 
Electric wiring 708.75 
Blackboards 621.77 


conse 114.25 
466.87 
162.70 


Vent boxes and screens 
Hardware 
Concrete steps, ete. 


$58,273.81 
Architect’s commission ............ 2,913.69 
$61,187.50 

Furnishings and Equipment: 


Program clocks for both buildings...$ 611.60 
Electric fixtures, ete. 244.10 
School desks 6 hae eee 950.18 
Teachers’ and Principals’ desks..... 129.00 
Library and other shelves........... 53.10 
Window shades 133.00 
Sundry small items ............... 94.22 


$ 2,215.20 

The cubical contents of the building are 
631,660 cu. ft., so that the structure cost less 
than ten cents per cubic foot, which is remark- 
able when compared with the cost of buildings 
in surrounding cities. 

State Superintendent A. C. Nelson of Utah, 
discusses, in his recent biennial report, the 
success of a law compelling the a roval of the 
state commissioner upon all choolhouse 
plans. The law requires minimum standards 
on lighting, heating, ventilation, fire pro- 
tection and sanitary equipment, and in the 
main, is in accord with the best practices of 
architects and sanitarians. The commission of 
which Mr. Nelson is chairman, includes the 
secretary of the state board of health and the 
architect appointed by the governor. During 
one year this commission examined plans for 
forty-seven buildings, of which nineteen were 
modified to conform with the provisions of the 
law. Mr. Nelson points out a serious defect 
in the operation of the law by which the com- 
mission is not empowered to inspect the build- 
ings erected with its approval. There is at 
present no appropriation to cover the expenses 
of the secretary for examining completed build- 
ings and there is no penalty which can be in- 
flicted upon school boards which do not carry 
out the orders of the commission. One of the 
chief lines of work taken up by the commission, 
has been the advising of school authorities on 
the planning of buildings, methods of con- 
struction, systems of heating and ventilation 
and equipment. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 
Theodore C. Kistner, Architect. 
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NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL, FULTON, MO. 
M. Fred Bell, Architect, Fulton. 


Built of vitrified brick, with red tile roof. 
Basement contains playrooms, toilets and steam 
heating and ventilating apparatus; upper floors 
each have four classrooms with cloakrooms, also 


an office for the principal and a teachers’ room. 
Hallways are fireproof and have tile floors. 
Building cost, complete, including plumbing 
and heating, $19,500. M. Fred Bell, architect. 
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SUPERVISOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. 

The superintendent in the average munici- 
pality is both administrator and supervisor. To 
the board of education and to the general pub- 
lic he is a man of affairs in whom the control 
of the school system very largely centers. It 
is he who suggests and enforces rules for the 
schools, plans the courses of study, control, from 
the educational point of view, the planning of 
new buildings, fixes to a large extent the 
amounts of money needed to run the schools. 
The manner in which he conducts this part of 
his work will often determine both the public’s 
and the school board’s opinion and good wishes 
toward the superintendent. 


The teachers and principals see the superin- 
tendent as a supervisor rather than administra- 
tor. They judge his educational aims and 
ideals, his power to put into successful opera- 
tion a course of study, his assignment and ar- 
rangement of work. They measure his leader- 
ship, his tact, his sympathy, his judgment by 
his contact with themselves, with the children 
and with the parents. His criticisms of their 
work, his disciplining acts, his firmness in deal- 
ing with men and situations are criterions on 
which they base their opinions. 


This supervisory relation between the teach- 


* ing force and the superintendent decreases pro- 


portionately as the size of a city increases. In 
fact, in such large centers as New York and 
Chicago it may be questioned whether the su- 
perintendent can name even a small percentage 
of the teachers and principals, much less su- 
pervise them. It is in communities of fifty 
thousand and less that the superintendent ex- 
erts the largest direct influence over the 
teachers. 


The one great drawback to a full realization 
of the superintendent’s powers and duties has 
been the mass of administrative detail loaded 
upon him by unwise school boards. This con- 
dition, referred to in our cartoon on page one, 
it is which makes it impossible for the super- 
intendent as “teacher of teachers” to reach the 
child. The man who is tied to his office each 
day by such details as keeping the minutes of 
the board of education, purchasing and dis- 
tributing books and materials, watching the 
janitors, and keeping the accounts of the school 
district is hardly able to give his best thought 
and his full efforts to the supervision of class- 
es. If a man_is hired as an expert in teaching 
why make a clerk or bookkeeper out of him? 
No manufacturer would keep a foreman who 
did the work of a laborer and, at the same time, 
left the skilled mechanics to their own devices. 
The same argument applies to school work. The 
school board that has in mind the best interests 
of the schools will not allow its superintendent 
to be cluttered up with petty details that a clerk 
could attend to, while the larger affairs of the 
schools manage themselves haphazard. 
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SOME PRESENT SALARY FIGHTS. 

The current school year has been notable for 
salary campaigns conducted in a number of the 
leading cities of the country. While New York 
has seen a-continuation of the old fight for 
equal-pay-for-like-work, the methods of attack 
in smaller cities have been far more interest- 
ing. The teachers have had, with one exception, 
the active co-operation of the boards of edu- 
cation and of their own professional officials. 
Their method of procedure was usually to com- 
pile data on the cost of living, on salaries paid in 
other cities, and on the increase in standards 
of school work. 

Everywhere, however, the economic phases of 
the problem have been the most prominent and 
not a little amount of ingenuity has been evi- 
denced in making accurate comparisons in liv- 
ing cost and teachers’ salaries covering consid- 
erable periods of time. In Boston, Detroit, 
Buffalo and Atlanta these methods have been 
largely productive of healthy public sentiment 
and have carried the day. 

Two evil tendencies have cropped out in 
these salary fights. The first has been the ne- 
cessity of using political methods, and to a 
certain extent, of dabbling in politics. The 
trouble here has not been with the boards of 
education, who fully coincided with the views 
of the teachers. It has been the city councils 
and state legislatures that the teachers were 
obliged to storm. That this is undesirable 
may be seen from the case of Buffalo where 
the fight proved particularly nasty in the polit- 
ical squabbles and the newspaper publicity 
which followed. 

A lesser evil that has made itself felt is the 
undesirable leaders which develop among some 
of the teachers’ organizations Woman-like, 
these agitators forget the dignity of their po- 
sitions to engage in unwarranted newspaper 
controversies that do no credit to their people 
and only give the opposition an opportunity to 
combat them. 

A second feature of these salary campaigns 
has been the financial inability of several com- 
munities to meet larger pay schedules. In some 
cases the legislatures have been called upon to 
permit increased taxation to meet the teachers’ 
demands. It is doubtful whether the full im- 
port of such increased tax levies has been un- 
derstood by the teachers or appreciated by the 
public. That this will at some time result in 
a reaction on the part of taxpayers is a result 
not to be hoped for. 

It is regrettable that the question of merit, 
of greater usefulness and of better teaching 
results have not been made more prominent by 
the teachers in their demands. With one or two 
prominent exceptions these have been only in- 
cidental when they should have been the real 
determining factors. 


AN EFFECT OF TEXT BOOK 
UNIFORMITY. 

The compelling argument for the enactment 
of laws relating to state text book uniformity 
is that of economy. In every state where such 
legislation has been enacted, or where it is un- 
der consideration, the low cost of a series of 
books for all the schools of the commonwealth 
is pointed to first and last. 

The testimony of the ablest and most experi- 
enced educators on the serious drawbacks found 
in a plan of providing one set of readers or 
arithmetics to meet the varied needs of town 
and country, of the well organized and careful- 
ly graded city school and the loosely managed 
one-room rural school, is discounted without 
consideration. 

But, the very best arguments of book-uni- 
formity friends have not worked out according 
to some developments in states like Kansas 
where a progressive school spirit exists. The 


unsatisfactory use of state books, which are 
not well suited to certain cities, have led to 
the general introduction of supplementary texts 
which the school boards purchase themselves or 
compel the children to buy. Quite naturally 
the books so used are bought in the open mar- 
ket at catalogue prices, which are much in ex. 
cess of the cost of the state adopted books. The 
burden of text books is thus incréased, through 
the unwise state law, rather than relieved. What 
is intended as help to the public schools be- 
comes not only a serious drawback from a 
strictly educational standpoint, but also im- 
poses an unwarranted burden upon school pat- 
rons, and to an extent upon the taxpayers. 

It has been suggested that boards of edu- 
cation be restricted to the use of state texts 
and thus prevent what is looked upon as an un- 
necessary expenditure of money. It seems to 
us that the remedy lies rather in the repeal of 
the uniformity laws. Economy can be con- 
served without them. If there is danger of 
overcharges by grasping book publishers, that 
situation can be met. Discrimination in prices 
and excessive prices can be regulated by very 
simple expedients, such as one already in use 
in the large cities of the eastern states. 


GRADUATION SEASON ABUSES. 

This is the season of the year when all sorts 
of commercial interests attempt to secure lists 
of graduates from superintendents of schools 
and school boards. These names are used to in- 
duce graduates to wear Neverfit shoes and Fa- 
mousheimer clothes, or to attend in the fall the 
Unbusinesslike college or the Military Reform 
University. This is written as a warning to 
authorities who have not, but will, without a 
doubt, be approached during the month of May. 

It is difficult, especially in the smaller com- 
munities, to refuse lists of students to honest 
local merchants. Frequently the superintend- 
ent of schools, as well as the members of the 
board of education, are under obligations for 
courtesies extended to the schools, and the re- 
fusal becomes doubly difficult. The close re- 
lation of individuals here regulates possible 
abuses and simplifies matters. In most cases, 
the graduates will receive one or two pieces of 
advertising literature and then no more. 

In larger communities, however, abuses have 
frequently been reported, which have led to the 
enforcement of strict rules regarding lists of 


graduates. Discrimination is at best difficult 


and leads to an endless struggle with question- 
able applicants. The taxpayer plea is entered 
and the public nature of the schools is ad- 
vanced. If the use of the lists could be regu- 
lated, as they are in smaller communities, their 
wholesale distribution might be permissible. 
However, absolute refusal has proven desirable 
and is accepted in many cities as the only 
proper solution. A word of kindly explanation 
to an honest merchant requesting a list will 
open up to him the other side of the question 
and usually meets with his approval. 

The unscrupulous business colleges have 
given school officials possibly the most trouble. 
They secure lists of elementary school pupils, 
visit their homes “after supper,” and then in 
glowing terms paint word-pictures of an easy 
course of study at a minimum of expense, with 
a “fine job” at the completion of the term. The 
offer includes an easy payment plan on a week- 
ly or monthly installment, and is always ac- 
companied by an iron-clad contract which fool- 
ish parents will sign, on impulse, without 
thinking of the public high school or the future 
of their children. It is needless to say any- 
thing further on this point to public school 
people. They have all had their experiences. 
Business colleges throughout the country ought 
to prop up the mentality of their faculties and 
select men as managers whose ideals in life 
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years 600,000,000 
THE PEOPLE OF THE 
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Educational Benefactions According to the 
Rome Georgian. 


are above pupils’ tuition fees and petty grafts. 

Another abuse which has grown up in re- 
cent years has come from private boarding 
schools, whose rosters are depleted by the sum- 
mer vacations and need bracing up for the fall 
term. Many of these institutions have taken 
to fine catalogues and extensive magazine adver- 
tising. Undoubtedly legitimate, well-conduct- 
ed private schools fill a real need and their ad- 
vertising is among the most desirable printed 
However, the methods adopt- 
ed by some weak schools and periodicals are 
not likely to produce the best results. Pub- 
lishers have led schools to place advertising to 
be paid for out of fees of students sent to the 
institutions through advisory bureaus conduct- 
ed by the magazines. It is noteworthy that the 
best classes of schools and high grade publica- 
tions have steadfastly refused to enter such ar- 
rangements. It is the weak schools and weaker 
parents’ advisory bureaus of class and popu- 
lar magazines that use lists of public school 
graduates as their prey. Ignorant, indulgent 
parents and immature children“ can be inter- 
ested and induced to make irreparable mis- 
takes. 

All in all, the publishing of names of grad- 
uates for general use is unsatisfactory and 
should be restricted. Where abuse has crept in 
it ought to be forbidden by school boards. 
Names will get into the hands of questionable 
persons, even with the best of care, so that there 
is only one solution. 


by the magazines. 


THE N. E. A. MANAGEMENT. 

“The Way of a Gang With An Honorable 
Institution,” is the title of a very suggestive 
and interesting article in a recent issue of the 
Nebraska Teacher. It is the first complete 
recital of the control which a small body of 
men has had for seventeen years over the af- 
fairs of the National Education Association. 
Following are a few salient paragraphs: 

“About ten years after the great meetings of the 
association began, a group of ambitious members, 
most of them engaged in educational work, seem 
to have conceived the idea that it would be greatly 
to their advantage if they could secure control of 
the organization. At the meeting held at Asbury 
Park in 1894 this group obtained possession of the 
controlling offices of the association and elected as 
president for the ensuing year Nicholas Murray 
sutler, It has been stated, and not denied, 
that in effecting this organization the presidency 
for two or three years, the minor offices, and the 
Places of meeting for the next few years were 
agreed upon and parceled out as the ‘considera- 
tions’ to induce the formation of the combine and 
to bring the necessary number of sufficiently in- 
fluential members into its ranks. 

“At the Denver meeting, held in 1895, the work 
of reorganization, to tighten the grip of the group 
in control, began. Up to that time all members 
had enjoyed voting power and all other privileges. 
At that meeting the membership was classified 
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into ‘active’ and ‘associate’ members, only the 
active members being allowed to vote and hold of- 
fice. This action had the effect of confirming the 
control much more closely in the hands of the 
‘management’ and rendered any attempt to dis- 
lodge them much more difficult. 

“This company of men managed matters very 
shrewdly. They kept down opposition and 
insurrection by the usual methods of the political 
boss. Objectors were usually snubbed and rele- 
gated to obscurity. When an ‘insurgent’ gathered 
sufficient strength to promise real trouble he was 
usually ‘seen,’ probably given an office or taken 
into the ‘clan,’ and the revolt quelled. The ‘good’ 
were rewarded with offices, with assignment to 
committees where they had the privilege of sitting 
beside the great and voting ‘right’ on matters pre- 
sented, and by places on the program. A study of 
programs for past years will repay the student for 
the time consumed and will reveal the names of a 
limited number of these ‘faithful’ appearing regu- 
larly on the platform of the association in company 
with the distinguished educational speakers who 
were also asked to appear. .. . 

“The methods by which the oligarchy in control 
of the association have managed their perpetuation 
in power have been interesting and instructive. 
Just previous to the meeting, or during the early 
days, of the annual convention it has been the 
custom of the ruling managers to meet somewhere 
in a conference, at which officers for the associa- 
tion were selected and the acts, which the asso- 
ciation was to be caused to perform, were deter- 
mined upon. Sometimes the facts concern- 
ing these ‘conferences’ became public; at other 
times the business was conducted privately, and 
with neatness and dispatch. One of these gather- 
ings, which has become quite noted, was the ‘Buck- 
ingham Club dinner,’ held in St. Louis at the time 
the association met there the year of the St. Louis 
World’s Fair.” 

Taking up the more recent developments of 
the control which the ring has had over the 
association’s affairs, -the article says: 

“The conduct of the association’s affairs has, for 
many years, met with much criticism. Most of this 
has been by scattered individuals who have had 
no organization and so have been powerless to do 
more than voice, privately or publicly, their pro- 
tests against the methods which were being fol- 
lowed. At the Denver meeting of 1909, however, 
this spirit of protest crystallized about the candi- 
dacy of Supt. J. Y. Joyner, of North Carolina, and 
secured his election by a good majority. The suc- 
cess of the campaign at Denver aroused hope in a 
large element of the membership, and at the Bos- 
ton meeting the revolt against the ‘old guard’ was 
very marked. By the use of the political meth- 
ods which they understand so thoroughly, the 

management was able to secure in the nominat- 
ing committee a majority for Mr. Snyder, of 
Colorado. The spirit of insurgency, 
however, was so strong that the members took 
the matter upon the floor of the association at 
its annual meeting. . The name of Supt. 
Young, of Chicago, was substituted for that of 
Mr. Snyder, and Mrs. Young was elected by an 
overwhelming vote. Every possible po- 


litical trick and every ounce of political pres- 
sure were brought to bear at this meeting to 





“The Cup of Death” According to Cartoonist King 
in the Chicago Tribune. 
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The Turning Point in a Boy’s Life is Often Afford- 
ed by a Supervised Playground.— ' 
Indianapolis Journal. 


prevent Mrs. Young’s election by the nominating 
committee and to prevent her friends from tak- 
ing the matter to the floor of the convention. 
Threats, flattery and denunciations of those who 
were supporting Mrs. Young and of the methods 
used in advancing her candidacy were 
used wherever it was thought possible to mol- 
lify the progressives, or to induce them to come 
into camp and ‘be good.’ It was all without 
avail, however. .. . 

“Since Mrs. Young’s election the ‘old guard’ 
who opposed her at Boston appear tto have 
taken every opportunity to make her position 
difficult. Chance newspaper interviews’ in 
which isolated sentences or expressions attrib- 
uted to her might be twisted so as to appear like 
criticisms or expressions of doubt concerning the 
past management of the association have been 
hailed with loud outcries and denunciations. 
Through it all ‘President Young has maintained 
a dignified silence.” 


The above brief extracts convey a good idea 
of the control which a few men have had over 
the association’s affairs for some years past. 
At present they are fighting to get back into 
the saddle again and a lively contest may be 
expected in San Francisco. 

Every member of a school board on the Pa- 
cific coast should attend the San Francisco con- 
vention of the National Education association. 
The same statement applies to school boards in 
other sections of the country. The Department 
of School Administration, which is the school 
board branch of the association, will hear 
important topics discussed by men who have 
spent years in solving problems in school gov- 
ernment. A thousand suggestions can be gath- 
ered by every school board official for himself 
and for the schools under his charge. Details 
of the convention program will be found on 
another page of this issue. 





“Now abolish dust from the schoolroom” is 
the advice of Editor Winship, in a recent issue 
of the Journal of Education. Good. The man- 
ufacturers offer the schools effective sanitary 
means for dust removal. There are sweeping 
compounds, oil brushes, vacuum cleaners. It 
is distinctly up to the boards of education to 
do something. 


School affairs in the city of Cleveland are 
turbulent again. Between political factions in 


" the board, a book fight, discontent in the teach- 


ing force, charges of irregularities in the con- 
duct of business, and Supt. Elson’s all-year 
school idea, the situation has been interesting 
as well as complicated. 


“The bubbling cup in the schoolroom beats 
the sparkling glass in the barroom.” 

“Tet sunlight into the school room and you 
will keep disease outside.” 


sae ano 





Indebtedness and Expenditures of Schools. 


The establishment and maintenance of schools 
by municipalities are municipal purposes.—T ur- 
ner vs. City of Hattiesburg, Miss. 


The Kentucky constitution (Sec. 158) limits 
the maximum indebtedness of cities of the first, 
second and third class having a population ex- 
ceeding 15,000, to 10 per cent of the value of 
their taxable property, to be éestimated by the 
assessment next before the last assessment prior 
to the incurring of the indebtedness, provided 
that nothing shall prevent the issue of renewal 
bonds and bonds to refund the floating indebt- 
edness of a city, ete. Held, that where a city 
included an independent school district, which 
was an independent corporation, the indebted- 
ness of the school district was not to be treated 
as a part of the city’s indebtedness in deter- 
mining whether the city had reached its maxi- 
mum constitutional debt limit, so as to preclude 
the issuance of further bonds—Ex parte City 
of Newport, Ky. 


Alteration and Dissolution of Districts. 


Where the trustees of a school district failed 
to file a resolution, containing a description of 
territory added to the district, for record with 
the county clerk, such omission was a failure 
to perform a ministerial duty, which could be 
cured by a nunc pro tune order.—Crabbe vs. 
Yeleste Independent School Dist., Tex. Civ. 
App. 

Where a board of school trustees granted a 
petition to add certain territory to the district, 
the proceedings were not void because the reso- 
lution of the board did not give the boundaries 
of the annexed territory, which were fully set 
out in the petition, which could be looked 
to to determine the facts.—Crabbe vs. Celeste 
Independent School Dist., Tex. Civ. App. 

A person who owns taxable property within 
the territorial limits of a school district, but 
who is not a taxpayer therein, has no such inter- 
est in the matter of the consolidation of that 
district with another as authorizes him to 
contest the proceeding on review in the dis- 
trict court, under the complete Nebraska stat- 
utes of 1909 (C. 79, Sec. 4, Subd. 1), allowing 
consolidation on petition of the legal voters of 
the districts affected—In re Rose, Neb. 


Where a school board had statutory authority 
to extend the boundaries of the district on a 
petition duly filed for the purpose, the fact that 
the petition purported to have been sworn to 
the day after the board granted the prayer 
thereof, and that a copy of the resolution passed 
by the board, containing a description of the 
property added, was not filed for record in the 
county clerk’s office, were mere irregularities 
which would not render the proceeding void, 
in a suit by owners of portions of the land 
embraced in the added territory—Crabbe vs. 
Celeste Independent School Dist., Tex. Civ. 
App. 

Such proceedings at least constituted a de 
facto annexation of the property attempted to 
be added, which could only be questioned by 
the state in a direct proceeding to set it aside. 
—Crabbe vs. Celeste Independent School Dist., 
Tex. Civ. App. 


School Government and Officers. 


A board of school directors can exercise only 
powers expressly granted by statute, and such 
as may be necessary to carry the granted pow- 
ers into effect.—Baxter vs. Davis, Ore. 
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District Debts, Securities and Taxation. 

Under the Oregon school laws (Sec. 3389, 
Subd. 5), authorizing the board of school direct- 
ors, if authorized by the voters of the district, 
to purchase or build schoolhouses, buy land for 
school purposes, and issue bonds, the power to 
build schoolhouses, purchase sites therefor, and 
to issue bonds may be conferred by one and the 
same vote at an election called, as authorized 
by subdivision 31, to vote on the question of 
contracting a bonded indebtedness to build a 
school and purchase a site. 


Ore. 


Where, prior to the addition of territory to 
a school district, it had voted a tax of 20 cents 
on the $100 of property situated in the district, 
for school purposes, which rate had been levied 
and collected for several years, without any 
further election to determine the rate of as- 
sessment, such rate ipso facto became applicable 
to territory added to the district; the owners 
of the property annexed having taken no steps 
to bring about an election to vote off the tax, 
as authorized by the Texas statutes (Supp. 
1906, p. 410, Sees. 63-65).—Crabbe vs. Celeste 
Independent School Dist., Tex. Civ. App. 





Baxter vs. Davis, 


c 


school district were proper except for the non- 
performance of certain ministerial acts, which 
were curable nune pro tune, the property added 
to the district, was not, by such irregularities, 
exempted from liability for taxes levied for 
school purposes therein prior to the correction 
thereof.—Crabbe vs. Celeste Independent school 
Dist., Tex. Civ. App. 
Teachers. 

The general statutes of the state of Kansas 
(Sec. 7468) provide that the district school 
board in conjunction with the county superin- 
tendent, may dismiss teachers for certain caus- 
es. Held, that, while the school district board 
and the county superintendent constitute a tri- 
bunal to determine whether a teacher shall be 
dismissed, it is not necessary that there should 
be any formal organization of such tribunal, 
it being sufficient if the board or a majority 
thereof acts in conjunction with the county 
superintendent in such dismissal, and where 
the members of the board met and unanimously 
agreed that a teacher was incompetent and 
should be dismissed, and two members of the 
board, with the knowledge and consent of the 
third member, met with the county superintend- 
ent, and unanimously agreed that the teacher 
should be discharged, but took no formal action 
except that the superintendent directed the 
members of the board to have a full meeting, 
and sign a notice of dismissal and have it re- 
turned to him for his signature, which was 
done, and the notice of dismissal, signed by 
ach member of the board and by the superin- 
tendent, was served upon the teacher, she was 
dismissed in compliance with the statute.— 


Duncan vs. School Dist. No. 8, Reno County, 
Kan. 


If a school district board decides to have a 
meeting |with the county superintendent to 
consider the dismissal of a teacher, and two 
members of the board meet with the superin- 
tendent at the time and place of which a third 
member has notice, the unanimous decision of 
the two members of the board and the superin- 
tendent is effective to cause the dismissal, 
though the third member of the board unavoid- 
ably or intentionally failed to attend the meet- 
ing—Dunean vs. School Dist. No. 8, Reno 
County, Kan. 

General and Special Laws. 

The college created by the Mississippi laws 
of 1910, c. 119, creating a state normal college, 
is neither a “private school” nor a “common 
school,” within the state constitution of 1890 


(See. 90, Subd. “p.”), prohibiting any local 


Where proceedings to add territory to a 


law for the management or support of any 
private or common school.—Turner vs. City 
of Hattiesburg, Miss. 


The Mississippi laws of 1910 (C. 119), creat- 
ing a state normal college, are not in violation 
of the state constitution (Secs. 201-213) requir. 
ing the legislature to establish a uniform sys- 


tem of free public schools —Turner vs. City of 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


The Mississippi laws of 1910 (C. 119), creat- 
ing a state normal college, do not create a 
corporation, within the state constitution (See. 
178) providing that corporations shall be 
formed under general laws only; the college 
being merely an agency of the state, created 
by it to enable it to discharge its duty to pro- 
vide a complete system of schools and colleges, 
—Turner vs. City of Hattiesburg, Miss. 


New School Laws in Kansas. 


Topeka. The following are some of the more 
important educational laws passed by the legis- 
lature affecting the public schools: 

Raising the minimum length of term from 
five months to seven months and giving state 
and county aid to weak districts. 

A certificate law giving state board of eduea- 
tion considerable latitude in fixing the subjects 
required for teachers’ certificates and provid- 
ing for a gradually increasing amount of high 
school education as a qualification, in order 
to secure the first certificate. The requirement 
of one year of high school education will go into 
effect in 1913. 

A law for the consolidation of rural schools, 
requiring but a majority of those voting to ear- 
ry the proposition, making it easier to con- 
solidate with graded schools, and making the 
transportation of pupils mandatory to such dis- 
tricts where they live beyond two miles from 
school. 

A pension law for cities of the first class, 
voluntary both on the part of the city and the 
teacher. 

The reduction of the size of boards of edu- 
cation in cities of the first and second class to 
six, and requiring them to be nominated and 
elected at large, biennially, for a term of four 
years. 

A satisfactory law, relative to the organiza- 
tion of boards of education in cities of the first 
and second class. 

A law authorizing the establishment of town- 
ship high schools in rural communities. 

A law by which normal training in high 
schools may be extended to forty more schools 
and an appropriation sufficient to pay each of 
such schools $500 each. The law provides that 
such schools may receive $250 additional if they 
provide a course in agriculture and domestic 
science. 

A law placing the authority to fix the stand- 
ard for the issuance of state certificates in the 
hands of the state board of education where 
certain state educational institutions had here- 
tofore been made the standard. 

A law fixing the maximum for bonds for the 
erection of school buildings at 214 per cent of 
the valuation. 

The annual school meeting was fixed at the 
same date for all districts, that date being the 
second Friday in April. 

The legislature gave district boards the au- 
thority to provide for the transportation of 
pupils living 24% miles or more from school 
in all classes of districts. District boards had 
not heretofore had such authority. 

A law providing for the free tuition in high 
schools to all pupils in counties having a popu- 
lation less than 10,000 and in which such pro- 
vision does not already exist. 

A revision of the. law providing that two 
or more counties may join together in con- 
ducting a county normal institute. 

The salaries of county superintendents were 
increased $1.00 per teacher and in some cases 
where the salaries were low an additional in- 
crease was made. 

The annexation of territory for school pur- 
poses to all cities of the first class is authorized. 
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Declaring that in some districts of Chicago 
97 per cent of the school children have decayed 
teeth and that bad teeth cause criminal in- 
stincts, a research committee of the Chicago 
Dental society recently made an appeal for the 
establishment of a fund of $25,000 to establish 
dental clinics in the public schools. . 

The report of the committee characterizes 
the condition as alarming and dangerous. At- 
tention of city officials and citizens is urged to 
start a movement to have the children given 
dental teatment. “This means,” says the -re- 
port, “that, unless something is done to amelior- 
ate the condition, there are ninety-seven out 
of every 100 school children who are to be 
handicapped in their efforts to make for them- 
selves an honorable place in the world.” 

Continuing, the report says: “School chil- 
dren of Chicago are suffering serious disability 
through neglect of their teeth. In one district 
in the southern part of the city where an ex- 
amination of 700 children has been made, it is 
found that 97 per cent are in need of dental 
service. A child with defective teeth can not 
masticate properly, poor mastication leads to 
bad digestion, bad digestion to faulty assimila- 
tion, and this to serious lack of nourishment. 
A poorly nourished child is not capable of keep- 
ing pace with a well-nourished child. He nat- 
urally craves stimulants, such as tea, coffee and 
often something worse, and he is not given a 
fair chance in the world. He drifts into tru- 
ancy and this leads to criminality of all kinds. 

“The members of the Dental society stand 
ready to devote their time and energy to carry 
out this work, but théy are not in a position 
to bear the financial burden which it entails. A 
fund of $25,000 is needed to equip and main- 
tain the dispensaries for one year, by which 
time it is expected the city council will rec- 
ognize the fact that this is a civic economy and 
will make appropriations accordingly.” 

Holyoke, Mass. An open-air class has been 
organized in the new Whiting school building. 

The Vermont state board of health has re- 
cently promulgated the rule that “the use of 
the common drinking cup in all public places, 
parks, fountains, schoolhouses, factories, mills, 
workshops, libraries, public halls or other pub- 
lic buildings, railroad stations and railroad 
trains, is hereby prohibited from and after May 
Ist, 1911.” This will result in having school- 
houses furnished with drinking fountains. 

Portland, Ore. The state board of health for 
Oregon has recently issued an order prohibiting 
the use of common drinking cups on railway 
trains and public buildings. The order affects 
school buildings and all boards of education 
will be compelled to install sanitary drinking 
fountains or individual cups. 

Another important ruling has been made by 
the board prohibiting teachers and pupils in- 
fected with tuberculosis to enter schoolrooms. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. Superintendent Lin- 
naeus N. Hines is planning to open a fresh-air 
room in one of the school buildings. 

Cleveland, O. An open-air class for tuber- 
cular children has been proposed by a committee 
recently appointed to investigate the subject. 
It is proposed to follow the plans of the 
schools in Chicago and erect a light pavilion on 
the roof of the Eagle school, a centrally located 
building, to which all anaemic and tubercular 
children may have easy access. 

The board of education of New York City 
has recently ordered the abolition of common 
drinking cups and the substitution therefor of 
sanitary fountains. The action follows a year’s 
test of the principal types of fountains now 
on the market. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
E. T. Fairchild, of Kansas, has begun a cam- 
paign for clean towels in the public schools. 
Primarily he favors paper towels which can be 
thrown away after use. 
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Schuylkill Haven. The school board has re- 
cently ordered the janitors to fumigate all class 
rooms once each week, on Fridays after the close 
of classes. 

Memphis, Tenn. The Shelby county board of 
education has issued an order abolishing public 
drinking cups in white and negro schools. Paper 
cups will be used in country districts, drinking 
fountains in city schools. The board of health 
ruled that the recent epidemic of measles was 
due to publie drinking cups. 


Open Air Schools Increasing. 


Since January 1, 1907, sixty-five open air 
schools for children afflicted with or predis- 
posed to tuberculosis have been established in 
twenty-eight cities, according to an announce- 
ment made in a bulletin by the National As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis. 

The first open air school in the United 
States was established on January 1, 1907, by 
the board of education of Providence, R. L., 
at the instance of Dr. Ellen A. Stone. The 
next school was established in May, of the same 
year, at Pittsburg, a third one at Boston in 
July, 1908, and the fourth at Bellevue hospital 
in New York, in December, 1908. During the 
year 1909 ten schools in five different cities 
were opened; in 1910, sixteen schools in twelve 
cities were opened; and eight schools in five 
cities have been opened to April 1, 1911, while 
definite provision has been made for twenty- 
seven more schools in six cities. Many cities 
are considering the question and will act during 
the coming year. 

New York City now has in operation twelve 
open air schools and classes, and definite pro- 
vision has been made for fourteen similar class- 
es to be opened by next fall. Boston has five 
open air classes in its schools, and Chicago also 
has several. 

According to reports received by the National 
Association, the result of the open air class-work 
has been to restore most of the children to nor- 
mal health and efficiency. One of these open 
air schools or classes should be established for 
each 25,000 population, especially in cities. 


New Inspection Rules for Boston. 


The health department of the city of Bos- 
ton, on April 10th, put into operation a com- 
plete system of medical inspection in the pub- 
lic schools. Eighty physicians are employed 
at an annual salary of $500 each to carry on 
the work, In round numbers the inspection 
will cost the city $40,000 more than the old 
plan, which was discarded as inadequate. 

The rules adopted by the health board read 
in part as follows: 

“Under no circumstances shall the school 
physician resort to force in the discharge of 
his school duties. No child shall be excluded 
from school by the school physician without 
the consent of the master. 

“Every effort must be made primarily to refer 
those children who require treatment, to the 
private family physician. If there be no pri- 
vate family physician, and if the family be 
unwilling or unable to employ such private 
physician, the child may then be referred to a 
dispensary or to the school nurse. 

“Every effort must be made to co-operate with 
the principals and teachers in the school. Any 
difference of opinion must not be made the 
subject of personal controversy, but the facts 
relating thereto must be reported, in writing, 
to the chief of the division. 

“The physician will begin to visit the schools 
in his charge at 9:15 each morning, and exam- 
ine, in a room set apart for this purpose, the 
following: 

“(a) Every child referred to him for examina- 
tion and diagnosis by the teacher or nurse. 

“This should include every child who shows 
any sign of ill health or suffering from in- 
fectious or contagious diseases. 
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“(b) Every child returning to school after 
absence on account of illness or from unknown 
cause. 


“(c) All children returning after previous 
exclusion. 


“(d) All children on entering the school for 
the first time. : 

“The following children are to be excluded: 

“(a) Children showing signs or symptoms of 
smallpox, scarlet fever, measles, German meas- 
les, chickenpox, pulmonary tuberculosis, diph- 
theria, influenza, tosilitis, whooping cough, 
mumps, scabies or trachoma, shall be sent home 
immediately. 

“(b) Cases of pediculosis. : 


“(e) Children affected with contagious eye 
and skin diseases. 

“(d) Children while inmates of a household 
in which a person is ill with smallpox, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, measles, German measles, 
chickenpox, mumps, whooping cough or any 
other infectious or contagious disease. 

“Cases of smallpox, scarlet fever, measles, 
German measles and chickenpox must be im- 
mediately reported by telephone to the office 
of the division of contagious diseases. 

“Oultures must be taken in all cases of sore 
throat to determine the presence of the bacilli 
of diphtheria. These cultures must be sent 
immediately to the nearest culture station. 

“Children who do not bear the characteristic 
physical evidence of a successful vaccination 
will be certified to the master of the school as 
unvaccinated. 

“Children to be referred for treatment, to 
their own physician, preferably, or to the dis- 
pensaries or the school nurses, if no family 
physician can be obtained. 

“Those affected with acute. conjunctivitis, 
pediculosis, skin diseases and trachoma cases 
will be referred to the school nurse for instruc- 
tion only. 

“Children returning after an attack of small- 
pox, scarlet fever, mumps, whooping cough, 
diphtheria, measles and chickenpox must pre- 
sent a certificate from the board of health or its 
authorized agent to the teacher. These chil- 
dren and their certificates must be seen by the 
school physician before their admission to the 
classroom. 

“Children excluded for tuberculosis will be 
readmitted only upon the order of the chief of 
the division of child hygiene. 

“A child returning from a household in which 
a person is ill with an infectious or contagious 
disease, or a child known to be otherwise ex- 
posed to an infectious or contagious disease, 
must present to the school physician and the 
teacher a certificate of the board of health, its 
authorized agent, or attending physician, stat- 
ing that danger of conveying such disease by 
such child has passed before being admitted 
to the classroom. Such certificate must be 
given at once if the child has had smallpox, 
scarlet fever, measles, German measles, chick- 
enpox, mumps or whooping cough; but a cer- 
tificate must not be given till one week from the 
last exposure to scarlet fever or diphtheria (un- 
less immunized and showing two negative cul- 
tures); two weeks from the last exposure to 
smallpox (unless protected by vaccination), 
measles or whooping cough; three weeks from 

the last exposure to chickenpox, mumps or Ger- 
man measles. 

“At the beginning of each term, and as often 
thereafter as the chief of the division of child 
hygiene may order, each school physician shall 
make a routine classroom inspection of each 
child in the schools in his charge. The eyelids, 
throat, skin and hair of each pupil are to be 
examined. Wooden tongue depressors are 
furnished by the department and a separate one 
must be used for each child, where such is in- 
dicated. No tongue depressor is to be used 
more than once. 

“All children ordered under treatment, but 
not excluded, are to be instructed to report to 
the school nurse at a definite time. Thereafter 
the nurse will control these cases. 

“Each school physician shall also, from time 
to time, make such examination of teachers, 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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»? —_The Last Word in Vacuum Cleaning 
for Schools 


wARICHMOND’ Vacuum Cleaning puts an end to the “institutional smell” asso- 


ciated always with schoolhouses —to that damp, musty odor which comes from 
much scrubbing. 


t puts an end to all school-house dirt 


fo the dirt that is tracked into every schoolhouse four times a day by hundreds of 
pairs of children’s feet — and who can say where children’s feet have been? 


o the grit of chalk and pencils that is constantly being deposited everywhere in 
\\ | the school room. 


. SY 
\. o the outside dust that is always raining into every building, everywhere. 


hese are the kinds of dirt that cause watery eyes, bad colds, nervousness in both 
sim teachers and children. 










cleani 

es pre 

sus hese are the kinds of dirt that lower the efficiency of school work because of their 
“ constant physical irritation. 

—an el 

‘cuff hese are the kinds of dirt that can be kept out of schools only by vacuum cleaning. 
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here can be no question that vacuum is the solution of the school cleaning 


neve’ Problem. 


the bris 


into But it remained for the McCrum-Howell Company to double the practicability of 
vacuum cleaning by devising special tools for school work. 


0-day the economy of RICHMOND vacuum cleaning is provable beyond question 
or doubt. 












nd it can be installed at reasonable cost, in any school building, old or new. 






LARGEST MAKERS OF VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS IN THE WORLD 


MeCrum-Howell Co., Manufacturers of 
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Landing of the Pilgrims. 


CAPRONI CASTS 


Reproductions of Statues, Busts and Reliefs of all periods for 


Schoolroom Decoration 


Large Variety of Historical Subjects 
Illustrated catalogue free to schools upon application 


P. P. CAPRONI AND BROTHER 





1914-1920 Washington Street 


SIMPLIFY | 
METHODS 


OF TEACHING SHORTHAND 


YOUR 


to the peiat and makes every minute count. 


d by the large chain of Heald Schools of the Western Coast, the St. Joseph, Mo., High School, the 
State Normal of Indiana, Pa., the St. Francis Solanus College, Quincy, IIL, 


mercial, public, _— and Catholic schools. 


“Our class has been orgunized a little more than two months, and today wrote accurately 85 words per | 
minute. How is that for only one recitation a day, and the students carrying three other heavy subjects?’— ° | 


Central High School, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Shorthand Teachers : Send for a free paper-bound copy of Brief Course, 
method, State whether the Benn Pitman or the Graham system is desired. 


The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. bd 2201 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


New neticiten 2 Rules for Boston. 
(Concluded from page 17) 
janitors and school buildings as the protection 
of the health of the pupils may require. 

“After the above duties are completed the 
principal is to be requested to instruct the chil- 
dren to report in turn to the school physician 
for physical examination. 

“Examinations are to be made in the follow- 
ing order: First, children entering school for 
the first time. Second, in the regular course, 
beginning with children of the lower grades and 
proceeding to the higher grades in regular or- 
der. Third, classes of the same grade are to be 
examined in regular order in each school of the 
group. 

“Each child must be thoroughly examined for 
the following conditions: Defective nasal 
breathing, hypertrophied tonsils, cervical lymph 
nodes, pulmonary disease, cardiac disease, nerv- 
ous disease, skin disease, orthopedic defects, mal- 
nutrition, rickets, defective teeth, defective pal- 
ate, defective sight, defective hearing. 

“A complete record of each physical exam- 
ination must be made on the physical record 
ecard. Each day these physical record cards 
must be given by the school physician to the 
school nurse, and be kept in each school. 

“Each defective child must be given a par- 
ent’s notifieation form, appropriately filled out. 

“When the physical record card has been 
filled out by the nurse the inspector must sign 
it, after confirming the correctness of its data. 
When the nurse reports that she is unable to 
obtain treatment for the child, the school physi- 
cian must make at least one visit to the home 
and endeavor to obtain treatment before ter- 
minating the case. 

“In all instances the child must first be re- 
ferred for treatment to the family physician. 

“On Saturdays, regularly, and at other times 
designated, the school physicians will call at 
the homes of children found to be suffering 
from non-contagious physical defects and in- 


“ BARNES’ BRIEF COURSE” reduces the study of the Benn Pitman and Graham systems to such sim- | 
plicity that any person with a fair knowledge of the English language can easily learn shorthand. There are only 
twenty-two lessons in the book, but all the essentials are fully and clearly explained in a most interesting way. | 
A dietation course (beginning with a complete business letter in the second lesson) furnishes ‘‘actual busi- 
ness” practice in connection with the mastery of the principles. Speed factors and reporting expedients are 
taught from the very first. Brief Course is full of valu: able time-saving methods which are distinctively 

“Barnes,” It imparts the greatest amount of information in the briefest possible time, because it goes straight 
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struct the family as to the necessity of treat- 
ment. 

“The school physicians must each day obtain 
from the masters of the schools, a list of all 
pupils who have been absent for three or more 
days for any unassigned or indefinite cause. 
These children must be visited after school 
hours at their homes, and a report made to the 
chief of the division of names and addresses 
of all cases of contagious disease found. 

“All reports of work performed must be 
mailed the same day to the chief of the divi- 
sion.” eter 

Establish Vocational Bureau. 

Through the interest and activity of A. S. 
Hurrell, principal of Technical High School, 
and Mr. Wing, director of manual training and 
vocational schools, and the co-operation of 
Supt. Henry P. Emerson, the city of Buffalo, 
New York, is to have a vocational guidance 
and employment bureau. 

The purpose of the bureau will be to make a 
careful survey of local conditions relative to 
different kinds of employment, desirability of 
employment in each case, numbers already em- 
ployed, hours of labor, wages, training and edu- 
cation required and opportunities for advance- 
ment. The result of these investigations will 
be made known to parents and young people to 
the end that the most desirable employment 
may be secured. 

The bureau will also have catalogues and 
bulletins of colleges, professional schools and 
universities and such printed matter, descrip- 
tive of the courses of studies, as may be secured. 
Parents desiring assistance in the selection of 
suitable fields of instruction or employment, 
will be aided by the bureau. 

“The fact that there are so many unfits and 
misfits in the professions and in the various 
occupations today proclaims the necessity for 
intelligent vocational guidance,” said Principal 
Hurrell recently. “In altogether too many 
instances, parents are influenced by the im- 





has a 2 to I lead in the Schools of America 
“The greatest good to the greatest number”’ 


is the principle which makes the Remington 
supreme in business schools 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


mediate returns which may come from the early 
labors of their children rather than by thought 
of their ultimate good. 

“The result of this short-sighted policy is, 
that many children are taken from school at an 
age when neither their years or their education 
equips them for a desirable occupation. For 
them the future can hold nothing but hard, un- 
remitting toil, with little compensation, either 
in the way of wages or of enjoyment. 

“Such parents as these need to be taught the 
value of an education in dollars and cents. They 
must be made to believe such facts as these: A 
boy with a grammar sc ‘hool education has only 
one chance in 9,000 of attaining marked sue- 
cess; the boy with a high school training has 

2 times the opportunity of the grammar school 
lad; a college education increases a young 
man’s chances 220 times over those of the boy 
whose education ended with the grammar school 
course, and in case of a woman, to quote Dr. 
William T. Harris, ‘Education is practically 
her only door to eminence.’ 

“On the other hand there are parents who are 
more ambitious than judicious. They force 
upon their sons and daughters choice of a pro- 
fession, for which they are unsuited by in- 
clination or ability. Parents of this class pro- 
ceed on the erroneous assumption that only 
the professions demand ability and intelligence. 
They either ignore or fail to recognize that the 
business and industrial works are calling loud- 
er than ever for men of special training, keen 
intelligence and creative ability. 

“The bureau we are establishing will be com- 
posed of representatives from the grammaf 
school, vocational and high school departments. 
We believe it will mean that parents will be 
able to guide their children’s efforts intelligent- 
ly, furnish an incentive for the children to 
continue their education over a period of unpro- 
ductive years, increase the sphere of the school 
and establish a spirit of co-operation between 
school authorities and employers.” 
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made in all sizes from one sweeper up. 


114 Liberty Street 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 
615 Schiller Bldg. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Four trade schools will be established in 
Kansas City, Mo., if the board of education 
accepts the recommendations of Supt. J. M. 
Greenwood and the vocational schoo] committee. 

The first school proposed in the committee’s 
report is to be for boys and girls under four- 


teen years of age. It is to be strictly a day 
school and its pupils are to divide their time 
between regular school work and _ industrial 
work. The boys are to have shop work in wood 
and sheet metal, mechanical drawing, freehand 
drawing and design; the girls are to take up 
household work including cooking and sewing, 
garment making and craft designing. 

The second school should be a main or cen- 
tral trade school, the report recommends. The 
trades taught in it would be printing, carpen- 
try, cabinet and pattern making, molding, brick- 
laying, machinists’ work, steam and gasoline 
engineering, sheet metal work and plumbing. 
“This school must have its own apparatus,” 
the report says, “because it must be prepared to 
have day classes for those who can devote their 
entire time to school work and provide day- 
time facilities for part-time pupils already 
working in factories. In special instances it 
might co-operate with the factories, using their 
apparatus and machinery, while itself furnish- 
ing the academic training on the partnership 
plan.” 

The third school proposed is an evening trade 
school which shall offer somewhat the same line 
of work as outlined for the main trade school. 
The fourth school is to teach girls to become 
efficient, polite and intelligent saleswomen, espe- 
cially for the large dry goods stores. The girls 
to be admitted would be fourteen or fifteen 
vears old with an experienced business woman 


for instructor. The school could be carried on 





Vacuum Cleaning System 


means efficient and satisfactory work wherever in- 
stalled. For schoolhouse work special tools are sup- 
plied. The hose and area of the cleaning tools are 
either | inch or 14 inch, as may be preferred. 





The pump is built especially for vacuum cleaning, so 
that no separating tanks are required, and the appara- 
tus can be used for either wet or dry cleaning. 


Full information will be furnished on request. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


Vacuum Engineering Company 
New York, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 
772 Monadnock Bldg. 
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519 N. Taylor Ave., 
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under it very well. 
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in two rooms in a high school. 

The Boston school committee has taken pre- 
liminary steps to establish an independent pre- 
apprentice school for boys over fourteen years 
of age. Two and four-year courses will be es- 
tablished in printing, book-binding, sheet 
metal working and wood working. It is planned 
to operate the school under a plan approach- 
ing actual shop conditions as near as possible. 

Vermont. The last legislature abolished the 
state normal school at Randolph Center, and 
in its place, using the same building, it estab- 
lished the first and only state agricultural high 
school in Vermont. Ample land has been ag- 
quired for the farm, and the school will open 
in September. 

The city of Cedar Rapids, Ia., has voted re- 
cently a preliminary appropriation of $20,000 
for the establishment of a vocational school in 
which both girls and boys are to be accommo- 
dated. 

Providence, R. I. To make the work of the 
technical high school more practical the school 
authorities have recently ordered girl students 
to take charge of sewing classes in the elemen- 
tary schools. Twenty-six upper class girls are 
teaching nearly 800 children the rudiments of 
sewing. It is proposed to have the boys of the 
fourth year teach chair caning to grammar 
school pupils. 

The school board of Topeka, Kans., has au- 
thorized Supt. S. S. Starr to make en extended 
investigation of the vocational schools estab- 
lished in eastern cities. Mr. Starr will visit 
a number of cities and will report a feasible 
plan for opening a similar. institution in To- 
peka. 

The Philadelphia Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion has recently expressed its satisfaction with 
the courses in plumbing offered in the Public 





General Compressed Air & Vacuum 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I am in receipt of your letter 
of June 15th. We have used your VACU- 
UM CLEANING apparatus for two and 
one-half years, and have found it very 
satisfactory. It has been given 
hard service, and has stood up 


Edward E. Hardy 
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Plants built in all sizes and all sweeper capacities from + to 80- 


Positive acting rotary or reciprocating types. 


We are the originators of Vacuum Cleaning and our Apparatus 
is all guaranteed against defects for (10) years. 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Co. 
578 North Taylor Ave. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Trades School No. 1. In a letter to Principal 
W. C. Ash of the school, the secretary of the 
association says that the thoroughness of the 
courses offered give the boy a theoretical and 
practical knowledge which could only be aec- 
quired by years of experience. The apprentice 
is thus equipped for immediate usefulness which 
will greatly improve the present lack of skilled 
journeymen. 

“The public,” concludes the letter, “will bene- 
fit from this hoped for improvement, because 
the mechanics, who must be trusted by the 
employers to properly work out the details de- 
veloped after being started on any work, will 
be so well equipped for the task that the public 
health will not suffer because of otherwise de- 
fectively arranged work, the result of insuffi- 
cient knowledge. Education in Philadelphia 
has progressed wonderfully along the regular 
lines, but this is the first time any valuable 
work has been done along trade lines, at least 
in the plumbing trade.” 

Syracuse, N. Y. Figures compiled by the 
board of education show that the new technical 
high school is growing with leaps and bounds, 
while the classical high schools are at an abso- 
lute standstill. The former institution has in- 
creased its enrollment by nearly 150 students, 
while the central high school has lost more than 
seventy-five. The explanation is made that 
graduates from the grammar grades are at- 
tracted by the practical courses offered in the 
technical school. 

Stockton, Cal. Initial steps have been taken 
by the board of education for introducing an 
industrial department in the high school. It is 
proposed to expand the commercial and agri- 
cultural courses and to add others similar to the 
polytechnic courses in the high schools of south- 
ern California. 
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CHANDLER SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J. Horace Cook, Architect. 


SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION. 
Information and Program. 
Secretary Irwin Shepard of the National 
Education Association has announced the pro- 
gram and the preliminary arrangements for 


the San Francisco convention, to be held July 
8th to 14th. 


Railroad rates, which Mr. Shepard secured 
in February, have been accepted by practically 
all the roads in the United States and Canada. 
The ticket sale will begin June 27th and con- 
tinue to July 5th. The rates amount to prac- 
tically one-half fare on prevailing first-class 
rates and are the lowest which the association 
has ever enjoyed. Liberal stopovers will be 
permitted and tickets will be good until Sep- 
tember first for the return trip. 


The California organization, headed by Mr. 
Wm. B. Pringle, chairman, and Mr. Felton 
Taylor, executive secretary, has announced that 
its preparations for the convention are prac- 
tically completed and that all of the promises 
for entertainment will be kept to the letter. 
It is confidently expected that the guaranteed 
advance membership from the state of Cali- 
fornia will exceed 10,000. 


The headquarters of the executive committee 
of the board of trustees and of, the officers of 
the various departments will be located at the 
St. Francis Hotel on Union Square. In the 
same hotel will be the headquarters of all the 
various states east of the Rocky mountains. 
The Palace Hotel will be the headquarters for 
California and the remaining mountain and 
coast states. 

The main membership registration bureau 
and the offices of the reception committees and 
accommodation committees will be located in 
the Ferry building, at the foot of Market street. 
The local committee has announced that no 
hotels in the city will make any advance over 
their usual rates. In fact, some of the hotels 
have announced decided reductions. Persons 
desiring advance accommodations should ad- 
dress Mr. A. J. Cloud, 291 Geary street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

The opening session of the convention will 
be held in the Greek Theater of the University 
of California at Berkeley. Mr. Wm. B. Pringle, 
chairman of the California organization for 
the convention, will preside. 


The Program. 

Addresses of welcome will be delivered by 
Gov. H. W. Johnson of California, Mayor V 
H. MeCarthy of San Francisco, and Pres. Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Responses to the addresses of welcome will 
be made by Dr. Elmer E. Brown, U. 8S. Com- 








missioner of Education, and Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, president of the association. 

Following the formal welcome, two addresses 
will be delivered: “The Relation of Education 
to Temperance,” by David Starr Jordan, presi- 
dent of Leland Stanford University; “The 
Cause of Education,” by Helen Marsh Wixon, 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
Denver, Colo. 

Tuesday Evening, July 11. 

All evening sessions of the association will 
be held in the Pavilion Rink auditorium, San 
Francisco. 

President’s address, Supt. Ella Flagg Young, 
Chicago, Ill., president of the association. 

“Reorganization of American Education,” 
James H. Baker, president of University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


Wednesday Evening, July 12. 

“The Development of Personality Through 
Education,” Margaret E. Schallenberger, prin- 
cipal of training department, State Normal 
School, San Jose, Cal. 

“Education and Moral Strength,” Robert J. 
Aley, president, University of Maine, Orono, 
Me. 

“The Life of the Teacher,” Grace O. Strach- 
an, district superintendent of schools, New 
York City. 

Thursday Evening, July 18. 

“Can We Shorten the Term of Years With- 
out Decreasing the Efficiency of Education in 
American Schools,” Samuel Avery, chancellor, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

“The Different Problems of Education in 
the South,” Robert Lee Jones, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Present Problems in English Education,” 
Kate Stevens, North Islington Central School, 
Tollington Park, London, England. 

“Peace in the School,” Katherine Devereux 
Blake, principal public schools, New York City. 

“Progress in Public Education,” Francis G. 
Blair, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Springfield, Ill. 

Program for Department of School 
Administration. 

Mr. Linneaus N. Hines, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
president of the department of school admin- 
istration, has prepared the program for the 
department, to be presented at the annual con- 
vention in San Francisco. The following are 
the topics and the speakers: 

Wednesday Morning, July 12. 

“The Ideal School Board from the Superin- 
tendent’s Point of View,” L. N. Hines, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 

“Relation of Indiana Accounting Board to 
Public Schools,” Supt. Will A. Myers, Hart- 
ford City, Ind. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LOCKER 


FIREPROOF AND SANITARY 
Also Proof Against Petty Thieving 


Some recent installations: 





Yale University. 

U. S. Naval Training School. 

Waukegan High School. 

Bradley Polytec. Inst., Peoria, Ill. 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass. 
Harrisonburg State Normal, Harrison- 


burg, Va. 
Queen Anne High School, Seattle, Wash. 


Ask for Catalog and Prices 


DURAND-STEEL LOCKER CO. 


425 Vanderbilt Bidg. 530 Am. Trust Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


“Pupil Self-Government,” Richard Walling, 
member Civil Service Commission and chair- 


-man School Citizens’ Committee, New York 


City. 
Thursday Morning, July 13. 

“Present Day Tendencies in School Archi- 
tecture”’ Norman S. Patton, formerly archi- 
tect for Chicago board of education, Chicago, 
Til. 

“Founding a School System,” Supt. Wm. A. 
Wirt, Gary, Ind. 

School board members, superintendents and 
teachers who desire to attend the convention 
should write for literature to Mr. Felton Tay- 
lor, secretary, San Francisco, Cal., or to Dr. 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. Railroad 
agents in all cities and villages are equipped 
with complete details concerning railroad rates, 
ete., and can, on request, supply literature con- 
cerning the convention. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Following the delivery of 
an offensive socialistic address before a neigh- 
borhood club meeting in one of the public 
schools, the board has ruled that similar propa- 
ganda must not be made in the school buildings. 
The clubs must confine themselves to activities 
of a wholesome recreational and educational 
character. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. The school board has re- 
cently adopted the following rule: 

At the beginning of the year, or at the be- 
ginning of a term, teachers living out of town 
will be required to report for duty not later 
than the Saturday previous to the opening of 
school; and no teacher may be excused before 
the close of school on the last day of any term, 
except for sickness or other urgent cause, 

Los Angeies, Cal. Supt. D. H. Francis has 
issued the following regulations relative to se- 
cret organizations in the high schools: 

“The wearing of high school or fraternity 
pins is forbidden in the schools; clubs, fraternal 
in spirit, shall be considered fraternities, and 
membership in them is prohibited; attempts to 
achieve active membership in a fraternity will 
not be allowed, but will be considered an at- 
tempt to evade the law; a school organization 
that shall have any one of the following, either 
in spirit or fact, shall be considered either a fra- 
ternity or sorority, and falls under the rule of 
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THE NEW IMPROVED SCHOOL CHAIR IN ACTUAL USE. 


School Board Journal 


In the space of one minute the Chairs were arranged in this 





manner by the pupils. 


The New Improved Movable School Chair 





The pupil sits in an erect attitude. 


The writing shelf is adjusted to the 


proper height, so that the pupil works without stooping. The im- 
portance of these two facts for the growing child is not generally realized. 


A change in school seats is becoming absolutely necessary for the health and growth of the child. You educators, who 
are responsible for the child’s growth during its school period, should carefully consider the many important changes we have 


effected in our New Improved School Chair. 
The chairs are made in different sizes. 


assume, 


Note the easy, restful and natural position our new chair allows the child to 
The child's feet do not dangle, but rest securely on the floor. 


If the child is 


larger or smaller than the average pupil in the grade, the teacher has only to get a chair of the right height from the room of 


the next grade. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


LANGSLOW, FOWLER CO. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHAIRS 


the board of education forbidding the same; se- 
crecy, either partial or complete, an obligation 
of any kind, either actual or understood; initia- 
tions, the adoption of fraternity or sorority em- 
blems, whether worn or not; the practice of fra- 
ternity or sorority methods in pledging, electing 
or rejecting members or the use of any other 
distinctly fraternity or sorority methods.” 

New Bedford, Mass. 
the school board has recently recommended the 
following rule: 


The rules committee of 


Nominations for the office of superintendent 
shal] be 


board in 


made at the regular meeting of the 
May. The superintendent shall be 
elected by a viva voce vote, and his salary fixed 
at the regular meeting of the board in June, 
and shall hold his office for three years from the 
first day of July following, or until the election 
of his The superintendent, under 
the direction of the board, shall have supervi- 
sion of the entire public school system. In 
may exercise the full 
power and authority of the board, and report 
his action to the full board through the proper 
standing committee. He shall see that the 
prescribed studies are carefully pursued, and 


successor. 


cases of emergency he 





that the best methods of instruction and disci- 
pline are maintained.” 

Rockford, Ill. A new rule of the board of 
education prohibits the employment of married 
women as teachers and requires the resignation 
of such as undertake to get married while hold- 
ing a regular position. The rule was passed as 
an expression of the policy to favot women who 
are dependent upon themselves in preference 
to such as have husbands who can support them. 

Flint, Mich. The school board has recently 
adopted a new set of*rules embodying radical 
changes in the methods of handling the busi- 
ness affairs of the schools. The plan involves 
the appointment of a business manager who 
will relieve the superintendent and the commit- 
tees of the board of the details of executive 
work. 

Sections of rules read: Board shall employ 
business manager and superintendent’s clerk 
and fix his compensation. He shall be em- 
ployed only during pleasure of board. He shall 
receive and dispense all school supplies, make 
purchases ordered by board, and carry into ef- 
fect all matters ordered by the committees. He 
shall attend all regular board meetings and 


shall make monthly reports of all purchases 
with prices agreed upon and names of those 
from whom purchased. His report shall be 
filed and referred to finance committee. 

All committees acting on any matter that 
may be referred by the board to a committee 
with power to act shall report their action at 
first meeting of board thereafter. No person or 
committee shall incur indebtedness unless au- 
thorized by board; provided, that in case of 
emergency requiring repair of machinery or 
other immediate expenditure to preserve school 
property, or keep schools in session, any com- 
mittee is authorized to make expenditures and 
report to board. 


Chicago, Ill. The following paragraph is in- 
corporated in a new addition of the rules and 
regulations of the board of education: 

“All persons attending the public high schools 
of the city of Chicago who are members of 
secret societies known as fraternities and so- 
rorities, existing wholly or in part in any high 
school of the city, and carrying on such activi- 
ties as affect unfavorably the discipline and 
scholarship of the high schools, shall be expelled 
from the public schools.” 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


PEDAGOGICAL STIMULANTS. 
(Concluded from Page 6) 


and out of the passing time. That is to say, 
the reading should be dramatic in its character. 
My children should be brought to know that 
words and facts are dead and profitless things 
of themselves until the breath of life is breathed 
into them. Music, with its witching appeal 
to the few, should assist me. My walls should 
display the best attainable reproductions of 
the works of the great painters and sculptors. 
Books and Reading. 

But after all, there is no pedagogic stimulant 
so potent as the library. I have often had 
occasion to observe that the child who has the 
reading habit and a good library at hand gets 
the greater part of his education out of school, 
and so infallibly right are the untrammelled 
processes of intellectual growth he needs no 
school. Scientific feeding of young animals is 
very well, more especially for the beasts of the 
field that are not doing well, but if the season 
is right and the grass is good, mere grazing 
is the right thing for growing live stock. 

But the state deals with children who for the 
most part have neither books nor the reading 
habit, and very properly, the state rounds them 
up and sends them to school. The state does 
not deal fairly with these little ones, the ninety- 
nine out of a hundred, unless it provides a li- 
brary and turns the young stock into that glori- 
ous pasture. Reading is the recreation that is 
of supreme worth; it fills the mind with all 
that the best men of all time have had to say; 
it points to the intellectual life; it breeds a 
habit that will sweeten all the later years; and 
to come back to the point last considered, in the 
world of books, whether we read r fic- 
tion or history or biography or deal with the 
concepts of science, we are led to the exercise 


SCHOOL SERVICE 


EROLIN is pre-eminently an 
essential part of schoolroom 


It not only absorbs 
all dust particles and keeps the 
floor in perfect condition, but it 
destroys all disease germs. 
latter function. alone ought to ap- 
peal to everyone charged with the 
responsibility of child-life and its educational devel- 


PEROLIN 


Is guaranteed to satisfactorily perform the service 


above specified, and a trial order is solicited on that 


It is a granular powder to be used with an 


ordinary brush or broom in sweeping the floor. 


The Perolin Company of America 


If your local dealer cannot supply you, write us direct 
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of the powers of the imagination. 

In quite another way the library may act as 
a pedagogic stimulant. A pupil may be sent 
thither for purposes of research, if I may give 
a fine name to a puerile effort. He cannot go 
to that work and produce any sort of a memo- 
randum or essay without appreciating the val- 
ue of his power to combine old facts into some 
harmonious creation. From that moment he 
is changed. There will come to him some sense 
of creative power and if his little brain can 
carry him so far, he will dream of mastery of 
men and things through this amazing, newly 
won gift. 

The New Orleans Creoles have a curious trick 
of demanding lagniappe when they make a pur- 
chase. Lagniappe means something more, 
something “thrown in” and it is valued far be- 
yond the stuff that is paid for. I believe in 
lagniappe; I ask for it from our teachers, some- 
thing thrown in, something far beyond the terms 
of the contracts or the statutes, some sweet 
stimulants to the dear children leading them 
by the power of intensive culture to better schol- 
arship. 


Urges Eight Year Plan. 

Supt. Henry W. Harrub, of Taunton, Mass., 
has recently advised the school committee to 
abandon the nine-year course for the elemen- 
tary schools and introduce the eight-year plan. 
He writes: 

“It should be noted that outside New Eng- 
land the nine grade system is rarely found. Of 
the three hundred and fifty towns and cities 
of Massachusetts one hundred and twenty-nine 
have adopted the eight-year system and it is 
being employed successfully in ninety-five per 
cent of all the schools in the country. 

“From an educational standpoint, the first 


Medart Steel Playground Apparatus 








Our new catalog Z exclusively and exhaustively 
descriptive of Steel Playground Apparatus is just coming 


This catalog is 84x11 inches in size and more elab- 
orate than anything we have ever before attempted. It 
contains large half-tone illustrations of Outdoor Gym- 
nastic Outfits in various combinations, and illustrates and 
describes our many exclusive and advantageous features. 


Although this catalog is very costly, we want to put 
a copy in the hands of every person interested in play- 
ground work, and we know that it will prove valuable for 
the information it contains. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Company 


Gymnasium and Playground Outfitters 


DeKalb and President Streets 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


year in school of a five year old child, is in 
reality of very little value, for it is the common 
experience of teachers to find that the child who 
begins his school life at six years of age or even 
later not only will do as well as the fellow who 
begins at five years of age, but very often does 
even better work and with greater ease and en- 
joyment. 

“Under the rules governing the schools, no 
child is permitted to enter school who is not 
five years of age, and those under seven years 
of age are allowed to enter grade one, only dur- 
ing the first two weeks of the school year, begin- 
ing in September. 

“No little difficulty is experienced each year 
when the schools open in September in prevent- 
ing those children from being enrolled who 
have not reached the age required. Particularly 
true is this of children of foreign birth whose 
parents are attracted to this country by the 
individual opportunities offered. 

“Many such parents are more ¢oncerned with 
the possible wage-earning power of their chil- 
dren than they are with their education. 
Through ignorance or intention fictitious ages 
are given and even if careful discrimination has 
been made by the teacher some immature and 
very helpless little ones are annually enrolled 
in the first grade. These children in addition 
to being very immature are wholly unfamiliar 
with the language of the classroom and are 
incapable of making any progress until the lan- 
guage has been acquired. 

“In many schools a large number of the first 
grade are thus handicapped. Immaturity in 


such children greatly intensifies the difficulties 
of the first grade teachers and the result is that 
we are forced every year to have nearly thirty 
per cent of the pupils of this grade repeat the 
work of the year.” 
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A Washable Flat Tint Interior Paint-- 


Patek’s Mattcote is a soft, rich, velvety finish for interior use on plaster, wood- 





work, stucco, metal ceilings, etc. It comes in all colors and is very artistic. 


PATEK’S MATTCOTE is better than kalsomine, for it has a more beautiful 
finish, and will, by washing, last for five years, where kalsomine has to be done 


over every year. 


Mattcote can be washed with soap and water 


Patek’s Mattcote can be washed with soap and water when dirty, thus restoring all its 


original freshness and beauty. 


Patek’s Mattcote is better than lead and oil paint, for 


it is 50 per cent to 100 per cent cheaper and the dull finish is more attractive and 


desirable than the glossy finish of paint. 


Patek’s Mattcote Looks Fresh and New for Five Years--- 











a painted surface. 


Patek’s Mattcote is wonderfully economical. Though costing slightly more than 
kalsomine and other water colors at first, it is really much cheaper inthe end. It 
has greater covering capacity, won’t blister, crack, peel or crumble, or fade. 
Does not change behind pictures or furniture. 


One coat is practical over Patek’s Mattcote Primer or over 


Free Booklet about Patek’s Mattcote, containing valuable information 
on interior decoration, sent on request. Write us today. 


PATEK BROTHERS 


Sole Makers 
MILWAUKEE 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

In an address before the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges at Chicago, last month, 
George W. Benton of Indianapolis, opposed 
equal pay for women and men teachers. 

“Men insist upon and can get more pay than 
women of corresponding grades of availability,” 
said President Benton. “Every properly 
equipped school must have a well balanced 
corps of teachers. Women are better adapted 
by nature for some phases of school work, while 
men are better fitted for others. 

“Available women are far more numerous 
than men for desirable school service. It is a 
question of supply and demand. Not one of 
sentiment or chivalry; it is economic. 

“In defending this rather dangerous position, 
I should say, in justice to myself, that I favor 
a more liberal policy than the public purse has 
yet been willing to concede, and would be 
among the first to rejoice in a policy which 
would put both men and women, engaged in 
the high calling of teaching, on a plane of 
financial independence.” 

Detroit, Mich. A vigorous campaign for in- 
creased salaries for the teachers in the public 
schools is nearing a successful close. The board 
of education has long been favorable, but has 
been unable to act without the sanction of the 
common council. The latter body has now 
assured the school board of appropriations 
sufficient to cover the extra expenditures for 
raising all of the teachers’ salaries. 

Enosburg Falls, Vt. The school committee 
has recently voted to fix a minimum and a max- 
imum salary for teachers of grades. Formerly 
contracts were made with individuals without 
following any particular plan and much discon- 
tent existed. 


Paterson, N. J. State Superintendent C. J. 
Baxter, of New Jersey, has recently ruled that 
the Paterson board of education cannot, under 
the teachers-tenure-of-service act, pay teachers 
in twelve instead of ten installments. The rule 
of the board is such that teachers who resign 
before completing a full school year lose a por- 
tion of the amount which they would have 
earned under the ten-payment plan. Mr. Bax- 
ter holds that this is in effect a reduction in the 
salary of a teacher and is contrary to the pres- 
ent law. The remedy, he points out, lies in a 
specific clause to be incorporated in the teachers’ 
contracts fixing the loss as penalty for breach 
of contract. 

Tonawanda, N. Y. The school board has 
granted all teachers in the grades an increase of 
$50. Seventh and eighth grade instructors will 
receive an increment of $100. 

Rock Island, Ill. The board of education has 
recently granted all teachers in the grades an 
advance of $5 per month. It is proposed to 
revise the entire salary schedule before the 
opening of the next school year. 

Newark, N. J. The school board has recently 
adopted a new schedule of salaries for the jan- 
itors and engineers employed in the public 
school buildings. Under the new rules each jan- 
itor will receive $7.50 per month for each of the 
first eight class rooms. For all additional rooms 
above eight, the rate will be $3 per month. A 
minimum of $70 is provided. 


Want Efficiency Rewarded. 

In contrast to the opposition of teachers to 
‘“higher-payment-for-merit” plans in other cit- 
ies, the teachers of Duluth, Minnesota, have 
begun a campaign for salaries based not upon 
experience but upon the value of the services 
rendered to the children. They demand a maxi- 








Special Wall 
Finish for 


Schools 


Patek's Mattcote is particularly intended 
for schools, dormitories, churches, hospitals, 
Sanitariums, libraries, lodge rooms, and 
public buildings of all kinds where sani- 
tary conditions, light and economy are es- 
sential, and where beautiful finish and 
decoration are desired. The colors are 
durable and non-fading, 




























































Investigate this wonderful finish by 
writing for our ‘Free Test Offer.” 


Used in every State in the Union 
























About another Patek Product 


Patek’s Floor Concretcote prevents 
dampness and accumulation of dust 
on cement floors~-is unaffected by 
moisture—gives uniformity of color to 
concrete—covers joints, dirt streaks— 
penetrates concrete deeply and evenly 
—seals the pores and amalgamates with 
the material—resists the pulverizing of 
scuffling feet and traffic. Patek’s Floor 
Concretcote is a necessity on all.con- 
crete work. Write for Free Booklet. 


mum salary of $1,000 per year which they can 
work for and look forward to. A teacher, quoted 
in the local press, expresses the sentiment of 
her colleagues as follows: 

“We would like to see a maximum established 
that we might have something to look forward 
to and some object toward which to work. At 
present we are merely ‘doing time’ and receiv- 
ing pay in proportion to the length of the ‘sen- 
tence’ we voluntarily choose to serve. Not 
only is the pay inadequate, but it is so es- 
tablished that we are given very little inspira- 
tion or impetus for good work, knowing that 
the quality of our work or our own particular 
ability will in no way affect the reward we re- 
ceive. 

“Merely the establishment of the maximum 
salary now with the knowledge that it may be 
secured in the future, even though it seems 
to us the distant future, would do much 
toward quieting the general discontent. The 
manner of paying salaries, is after all second 
in importance only to the amount of the sal- 
aries that it has been shown so conclusively 
recently do not constitute a living wage.” 


No Longer 378 Wabash Avenue. 

Following a suggestion of the post office de- 
partment the city of Chicago has renumbered 
all buildings in the loop district. The Stude- 
baker building, which, for many years, has been 
known as 378 Wabash Avenue, will now be 
known as 623 South Wabash Avenue. The 
new number system was put into effect on 
April first and is expected to facilitate the 
post office department in the delivery of mail. 
Previous to the present change the numbering 
was chaotic, and could never be judged except 
by guess work. 
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FOR YOU— 


If interested in School 
Playgrounds ask for | 


“EXPERIENCE” 


a book well worth read- 
ing. Sent on request. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Inc, 


CHICOPEE, MASS. | 


THE ASSOCIATION OF BOARD OF 
EDUCATION DESIGNING 
ENGINEERS. 

The second annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Board of Education Designing En- 
gineers was held in Boston, March 21, 22 and 
23. This organization, as indicated by its 
title, is composed of men interested particu- 
larly in the engineering problems connected 
with school house construction and operation. 
At present the association consists only of en- 
gineers employed by school boards, but it is 
planned to extend the scope of activity and to 
take in architects and engineers, who in their 
business connections with school boards, super- 
vise the architectural and engineering prob- 
lems arising in the planning and equipment of 

school houses. 

During the recent convention the association 
spent three profitable days inspecting the Bos- 
ton school buildings and in studying policies 
adopted by the “School House Commission” 
for developing new buildings and equipment to 
the present advanced state of efficiency found 
in the schools of the “Hub.” 

The administration of the construction and 
maintenance of buildings in Boston is taken 
rely independent bodies. The 

r by the board of school 
house com hich is a department 
of the city government; the latter by the school 
committee, a body of five men in charge of the 
educational affairs oi t! “he organiza- 
tion would not be ideal for iller than 
Boston. It seems, however, i conecen- 
trated attention, in Boston, to th eis of 
school house construction in a mann 
cures almost ideal results. For instance, the 
commissioners have experimented more wide); 
and have achieved more scientifically correct 
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high school. 


Southern States: 


88 La Salle St., 





results in the artificial lighting of class rooms 
than any other American city. 

The convention devoted most of its time to 
problems of plumbing and sanitation and heat- 
ing and ventilation. All of the prevailing sys- 
tems were discussed and the consensus of 
opinion seemed to point toward the adoption 
of a combined plenum system of ventilation and 
a direct heating system. The desirability of 
direct radiation in school rooms during hours 
when the ventilating fan is not in operation 
was emphasized. 

Air humidity in school rooms and apparatus 
for washing and moistening air received a con- 
siderable amount of attention. The discussion 
brought out the fact that there is a lack of 
definite data on the relation of air humidity 
to ventilation. ‘The discussions, however, will 
undoubtedly start schoo! engineers to take up 
the problem and, no doubt, scientific studies 
will develop definite standards. The air wash- 
ing devices used in the school buildings of the 
larger cities are of great value. Unquestion- 
ably they render the air pure and keep the 
rooms clean and sweet. A practical advantage 
brought out in the discussion was the fact that 
washed air will not readily soil decorated walls. 

Another problem that is pre-eminently im- 
portant in school sanitation at the present time 
received attention. Vacuum cleaning, al- 
though a very recent develépment, received the 
endorsement of the convention. Confessing 
limited experience the engineers seemed to 
favor two general classes of vacuum cleaning 
apparatus, one the high pressure, high velocity 
system; the other the low pressure, large volume 
system. Both types of apparatus have been 
able to show efficient results in school house 
work. The most difficult problem appeared to 
the engineers to be that of adapting the tools 





HIGH SCHOOL, MONTGOMERY, 


We have a system of about 48 clocks in this building all operat- 
ing on 18 volts of storage battery. This same battery also rings all the 
room bells, all the inside and outside gongs, winds the master clock, 
operates the relays, etc. 


We need only two wires from the battery to the master clock to do 
all of the above work with this one battery. Our meter is in the cir- 
cuit at all times, and there is no more to do in caring for the entire 
system as we install it than there is to maintain the batteries only for 
any system that does not require current for the clocks, and the cost is 
so small on storage battery as to be hardly worth figuring. 


We have another system of about the same size in the Birmingham 


FRED FRICK CLOCK CO., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Branch Office for Northern, Central and 


R. W. PALTRIDGE & CO. 


Ce 


















ALA. 





Branch Office for Pacific Coast and Far 
Western States: 


CG. E. COOK ELEC. CO. 


CHICAGO 298 North Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


to the bare, desk-encumbered floors. It was 
generally conceded that the supply of air 
should be of a sufficient volume to thoroughly 
and quickly clean all floor surfaces. 

Another problem that came up for discus- 
sion was the arrangement of the so-called 
“fresh-air” rooms in new buildings. All new 
school houses in Boston have one or two rooms 
in which the windows are set on hinges and 
“an be opened when the room is occupied by a 
class of tubercular or anaemic children. The 
construction does not add materially to the cost 
of the building and affords an easy solution 
for the type of class room which may be gen- 
erally adopted in the near future. 

The association re-elected the officers of the 
preceding year: President, Mr. W. P. O’Toole, 
chief engineer of the Boston school house de- 
partment; secretary and treasurer, Mr. Daniel 
L. Casey, executive clerk of the Boston school 
house department. 

The next meeting of the association will 
probably be held in some city in the middle 
west, possibly Cleveland, in the spring of 1912. 

The organization, although small, has al- 
ready demonstrated its usefulness in spreading 
progressive ideas on school house construction. 
It is to be hoped that under the broader scope 
which is proposed for next year that it will 
grow in membership and usefulness. 

Baltimore promises shortly to have her 
schools put on a saner basis than ever. Dr. 
Elmer E. Brown, Supt. Kendall, Prof. Cubber- 
ly and the experts of the United States Bureau 
of Education promise a report on their investi- 
gation of school affairs some time during May. 
Certainly their study promises much for other 
cities, even if Baltimore does not accept their 
good advice. 
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MARBLELOID-SANITAS FIRE-PROOF FLOORING 


THE 


IDEAL FLOORING 


FOR 


School Buildings 


A permanent, Sanitary, Artistic Floor Covering, absolutely Fire-Proof, 


Germ-Proof and practically Wear-Proof. 


Laid plastic upon new or old wood or concrete foundation as a floor, 
sanitary coved base or wainscot forming a monolithic body, with a fine- 
Elastic to the tread, not slippery, noiseless. 


grained smooth surface. 
Assures hygienic conditions. 


Pleasing in appearance—made in any color or combinations of color. 
Extensively used in Corridors, Toilets, Class Rooms, etc., of school 
buildings. Standard of specification for public schools by the Board of | 
Education of New York City. Among other schools where this flooring is | 


installed are the following: 


Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Franciscan Sisters’ School, Peekskill, N.Y. 

Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, N.Y. 

Lafayette Street Public School, Newark, 
N. J 


Public School No. 29, College Point, N. Y. 

Public School No. 44, Rockaway Beach, 
ms Be 

Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, 
IY 


IN. Xe 
St. John's College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bennett School, Millbrook, N. Y. 
Cliffside Park Public School, Cliffside Park, 


N. J. 

Ridgefield Park Public School, Ridgefield 
Park, N. J. 

Palisade Park Public School, Palisade 
Park, N. J. 

Carlstadt Public School No. 3, Carlstadt, 
N. J. 


Samples and Estimates furnished at all times. Write for full particulars. 


MANUFACTURED AND INSTALLED SOLELY BY 


The Marbleloid Company 


Broadway and 34th Street 


PURCHASE OF COAL. 
(Concluded from page 8) 
low bidder may be selected and a contract ne- 
gotiated. This third method should not be un- 
dertaken except by those fairly well posted in 
fuel purchasing. 
Kinds. 

Hard or anthracite coal is too costly to be 
used to any extent in schools, except small 
buildings heated by stove or furnace. 

Soft or bituminous coal is the great steam 
producing coal. It varies in quality from the 
better grades of the New River and Pocahon- 
tas fields of the Virginias to the low grade coals 
of the middle states; from a heat value of 
15,500 B. T. U. to one of 11,000 B. T. U. and 
from a fixed carbon percentage of 75 to 35 
per cent. and a volatile content of from 17 to 
50 per cent. As a rule a coal of less than 13,000 
B. T. U. should not be used in the ordinary 
school plant. A high volatile content means 
smoke and should be avoided, not only to com- 
ply with local ordinances, but to avoid the 
waste that smoke makes. With careful firing 
a New River or Pocahontas coal makes very 
little smoke, and is often described as “smoke- 


less” coal. The above are general suggestions 
only and subject to exceptions according to 
local conditions. 

Sizes. 

In determining the kind of coal to be called 
for the specification many things must be 
taken into eonsideration and the analyses and 
tests used as standard should be reliable. Coal 
comes in various sizes, mine run being just as 
the coal comes from the mine, large and small 
sizes mixed. Three-inch lump consists of 
pl that when sereened into the car would 
not pass through bars three inches apart. Slack 


ctically all fine coal. Lump coal is, of 








George School, Newtown, Pa. 

Fairfield School, Woodbridge, N. J. 

Kent Place School, Summit, N. J. 
Honesdale High School, Honesdale, N. Y. 
are Public School No. 9, Hoboken, 


Scottsdale High School, Scottsdale, Pa. 
Weehawken School No. 1, Weehawken, 
N. J 


Brooksville School No.2, Portchester,N.Y. | 
Coytesville Public School No. 3, Coytes- 
ville, N. J. 
McKenzie School. Carlton Hill, N J. 
General Theological Seminary, New York, 
Y 


Miss Chapin’s School, New York, N. Y. 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Public School No. 1, Fort Lee, N. J. 
Public Schoo] No. 3, Grant wood, N, J. 


To the 





America. 
California. 


icans. 


branches. 


NEW YORK CITY 


N. 


The San Francisco meeting will mark the fall of a giant meteor that pl 
an epoch in the history of education in a hole in the earth over six nundred 


Don’t fail to visit the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona 


EF. A. 


San Francisco, California 
July 8 to 14, 1911 


feet deep and nearly a mile in diam- 


Every teacher who can attend should eter. 
make every effort to do so. 


Granted that you are going— 


The Sante Fe is the most interesting 
and most comfortable summer route to 


And, greatest of all, the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona, a mile deep, miles 
wide, and painted like a sunset. 


Comfortable, because after reach- 
ing the mountains the track lies nearly 


Interesting, because of its historical & mile above sea level most of the way. 
associations, geography and geology. 
No similar areacontains so many unique Dd perfectly appointed. The track is 
sights. You may see the many-storied in fine condition. 
villages of the Pueblo Indians, the most 
advanced of all the aboriginal Amer- 


And because the carsare new, modern 


You will enjoy the Fred Harvey 
meals—in dining cars on the California 
Limited—and in thestationdining-rooms 


And the Petrified Forest, with itatens on other trains. 
of thousands of agatized tree trunks and 


The train service is ample for every 
need. Four fast transcontinental trains 


And Meteorite Mountain, made by daily including the luxurious 


California Limited 


We want every teacher to read our Summer 
travel booklets. Copies will be sent, together :, Black, Passenger Traffic Manager 
with a special N. E. A. folder, free on request. 


1118 Railway Exchange, Chicage 








course, the most expensive and should be used 
where the chimney draft is limited or there are 
other unfavorable steaming conditions. Mine 
run can ordinarily be used in any average 
school plant and slack in plants where condi- 
tions are particularly favorable, as in large 
power units or where stokers are installed, etc. 
The analytical content and heat test will not 
vary much for different sizes of the same coal, 
although the coarser coals are more free from 
foreign matter and will show a slightly higher 
standard. 
Sampling. 

To secure satisfactory results from testing 
great care must be exercised in selecting rep- 
resentative samples. These may be taken either 
from coal on car or in bins. In any event 
take about four or five representative shovel- 
fuls from different corners, partly lump and 
partly fine, and heap the same up on a clean 
spot on the floor. After breaking up fine 
divide into quarters and discard all but one 
quarter. 
and quartered and the process repeated until 


The remainder is again pulverized 


the remainder, about a quart, may be put in a 
box or can to be sent for analysis. 


In Conclusion. 

The adoption of this scientific basis for the 
purchase of fuel will offer to the purchaser a 
wider market, to the progressive dealer a bet- 
ter chance, to the customer a basis by which 
to judge whether or not coal is as represented 
and uniform in quality, and to the mine opera- 
tor an incentive to furnish coal that will main- 
tain his business reputation for high grade 
products. 

The adoption will cost some study and in- 
vestigation, and may eliminate from the com- 
petition low grade coals that are “dear at any 


price,” but the ultimate result will be a uni- 
form grade of fuel at a minimum cost, which 
means efficiency. 

For those who wish to study this matter 
further the following are suggested: 

U. S. Geological Survey Bulletin, No. 428 
(1910). 

“Steam,” published by Stirling Consolidated 
Boiler Co., New York (1906). 

West Virginia Geological Survey, Vol. 11-A 
(1908). 

The Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
has recently called attention of school author- 
ities to the danger of tuberculosis of the bones 
and joints. In a bulletin the association writes: 

“The hunchback and cripple will have largely 
disappeared in a generation if we are alert to 
recognize the possibility of early bone and joint 
tuberculosis. While there are other conditions 
which cripple their victims, much more is pos- 
sible in prevention and relief than ever before. 

“Bone tuberculosis is a germ disease. It is 
the most common in children occurring be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 15 years. It is never 
hereditary. New-born children are in no way 
doomed if removed from tuberculosis parents 
and unhygienic surroundings. 

“Parents too often mistake early symptoms 
of bone and joint tuberculosis as being growing 
pains or rheumatism. They rub the sore spots 
with liniment instead of consulting a competent 
physician. The child soon becomes an appar- 
ently hopeless cripple. 

“Some of the danger signals are: In spinal 
disease, a slight disinclination to indulge in 
usual play or sports; in disease of the hip, a 
slight limp, often intermittent; in disease of 
other joints, such as knees, ankles, wrists and 
fingers, a slight pain and limitation of motion. 
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The latest important movement in School affairs is the 


development of 


Home and School Associations 


Dr. ELMER E. BROWN and Dr. MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH 


have endorsed in Prefaces 


“HOME AND SCHOOL” 


By MRS. GRICE, as the suitable manual, telling how to form 
and conduct these Associations 
The price of this Book by mail, prepaid, is 45 cents 
Postage Stamps accepted 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Pus.isHEerRs 
124 N. Eighteenth St., PHILADELPHIA 





THE METCALF-CALL READERS 


Designed to teach Animated, Expressive, Oral Reading. 
Edited by ROBERT C. METCALF and ARTHUR DEERIN CALL. 


A PRIMER, by Bertha B. Cobb - - 


A FIRST READER, by Bertha B. Cobb 
A Small Vocabulary Vigorously Drilled 


THOMPSON BROWN COMPANY 


(Johnson, Blagden & Co.) 


1 Madison Avenue 
N. Y. City 


120 Boylston Street 
Boston 


School Soard Journal 


THE 










. certified in the report of the Civil Service 
oe 30c. Commission. Among his competitors were 
: 200 writers using var- ious other systems of 
shorthand, some of them being court sten- 
ographers, others legislative and con- 
vention reporters, gen- eral stenographic re- 

378 Wabash Avenue 





Chicago 








JUST COM PLET ED. 
NICHOL’S NEW GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC—In Three Parts 









' still, as ever, 








Tothill Playground Apparatus | 


MADE FOR COMFORT, STRENGTH AND 


DURABILITY 


Strongest, Safest and Most Perfect Apparatus Manufactured. 
Adopted and Used Exclusively by the City of Chicago. 

Manufacturer of the Popular Patent Athletic Slides, Circle Bars, Rocking Boat 
Swings, Merry-go-rounds, Lawn Swings, Giant Strides, Cradle Swings, Rope Swings, 
Teeter Ladders, Circle Ladders, Teeter Totters, Paralle) Bars, Horizontal Bars, Vault- 
ing Bucks, Jump Standards, Famous Gross Anti-Tangle Foot Hurdles and many other 
Playground Equipments, the perfection of thirty-five years’ constant study and improve- 


W.S. TOTHILL 


ments. 


Established 1875 


Webster Ave., Wood St. and Elston Ave., 


HEADS PRANG COMPANY. 

Announcement has just been made that a 
controlling interest in the Prang Educational 

Jompany has been purchased by Edwin O. 
Grover who has been elected president of the 
firm to succeed Mr. J. A. Cochrane. 

Mr. Grover has been editor and vice-president 
of Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover during the 
past seven years and as such controlled the pub- 
lication of practically all of the books of this 
vigorous young house. He first entered the 


publishing field as a traveling representative 
of Ginn & Company, and during the four years 
of his apprenticeship made many friends 
throughout the country. In 1900 he was made 





MR. EDWIN O. GROVER, 
President, Prang Educational Company, 
New York City. 









profession. 


Chicago, Ill. | 
assistant editor in the Boston office of Ginn & 
Company. In 1901 he became editor-in-chief 
for the educational department of Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Company, where he published such not- 
able books as Dodge’s geographies, Mace’s His- 
tory of the United States, and the Sunbonnet 
Baby and Overall Boy books. 

In 1905 he became connected with Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Grover. Two of the most important 
publications brought out by Mr. Grover for the 
new firm were “The Applied Arts Drawing 
Books,” edited by Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller 
of Indianapolis, and “The Art Literature Read- 
ers,” edited by Miss Eulalie Osgood Grover and 
Miss Frances E. Chutter. During all these 
years Mr. Grover had a growing interest in the 
great movement that is relating art more closely 
to our American industries and to every phase 
of our- American life. 

One of the most significant tendencies notice- 
able at the present time is the attempt to relate 
art and utility. The Prang Educational Com- 
pany has undoubtedly had a more profound in- 
fluence in this direction during the past thirty 
years than any other single factor. Mr. Louis 
Prang, who founded the firm forty years ago 
and directed it until his recent death, under- 
stood thoroughly the necessity of making art 
a part of everyday life. A noted German 
scholar in writing of an extended trip through 
this country some years ago, spoke of the Prang 
Educational Company as “an educational insti- 
tution in a publishing house.” As such it has 
been regarded, not only by the educational 
public of the United States but also by the pub- 
lishing fraternity. 

As president of the Prang Educational Com- 
pany, Mr. Grover will be able to apply his un- 
usual artistic abilities, with his publishing ex- 


“100 PER CENT MAN” 


AN ISAAG PITMAN WRITER 
ESTABLISHES THE WORLD'S RECORD 


FOR SPEED AND ACCURACY IN SHORTHAND 


Mr. Nathan Behrin, age 24, an Isaac Pitman writer, made 
an unprecedented record for Speed and Accuracy in the Civil 
Service examination for official court stenographer held in 
New York City on February 2, 1911. 
minute for five minutes with absolute accuracy, which is 


porters of reference, 
is logical—Isaac Pit- 
the NATHAN BEHRIN 


legible, the Genesis and Gibraltar of modern shorthand. 
Only six years a stenographer and at the pinnacle of his 
He studied shorthand under the veteran Isaac 


Pitman teacher Mr. William L. Mason for about six months at 
the DeWitt Clinton High School, New York. 


Write for particulars of a free correspondence course for teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, New York 


G2 A course in Phonography for teachers will be given in the Summer Session at 
Columbia University beginning July 6th. 
retary, Library Building, Columbia University, New York. 

























He wrote 200 words a 


etc. The conclusion 
man Shorthand is 
most speedy and 









For further particulars apply to the Sec- 


perience and his thorough knowledge of the 

science, as well as practice of art teaching. Un- 

doubtedly he will make the company aa still 

greater instrument for good in its chosen field. 
AMONG BOOKMEN. 

Mr. B. O. Martin has recently joined D. 
Appleton & Company, and has been assigned to 
the state of Ohio. He resides at North Balti- 
more, Ohio. 

Mr. Edwin P. Craig, formerly southern 
manager for Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, 
joined Allyn & Bacon on May first. Mr. Craig 
has charge of the Boston office and all New 
England agency work. 

The Pacific Coast agency of the Macmillan 
Co. remains unchanged in its personnel. Mr. 
C. H. Seaver, Seattle, covers the northern states, 
Washington, Oregon and California. Mr. F. E. 
Cobler, Los Angeles, travels in southern Calli- 
fornia and Arizona, and Mr. T. C. Morehouse, 
who is manager, with headquarters in San 


Francisco, looks after northern California, Ne 
vada and Utah. 


(/, Wy Wf HALE 


VA 





is rapidly winning its way on merit. The 
results it secures are its best advertise- 
ment. By it large, free forms are secured 
in primary grades and small, rapid, practi- 
cal writing in grammar grades. Teachers 
handle it with enthusiasm and success. 


ZANER AND BLOSER COMPANY 
Penmanship Specialists COLUMBUS, 0. 
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THE CARROLL AND BROOKS 


By CLARENCE F. CARROLL, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 
and SARAH C. BROOKS, formerly Principal of the Teachers’ 


Training School, Baltimore, Md. 


These readers are the work of authors of wide practical exper- 
ience, who have struck the keynote to the teaching of reading by the 
adaptation of attractive selections to the environment and interests of 
the child. They are carefully graded and excellently illustrated. 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN ENGLISH | 


By SIDNEY G. FIRMAN, B.S., Pd.M., formerly Superintendent of 


Schools, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Complete in Two Books or in Three Books 


The basic plan of these language books provides a recurring and 
progressive presentation of subjects, insures the correct use of the 
language of others, and lays special emphasis upon the use of the 


paragraph. 


THE APPLETON ARITHMETICS 


By J. W. A. YOUNG, Pb. D., Associate Professor of the Pedagogy of Math- 
ematies, The University of Chicago and LAMBERT L. JACKSON, Ph. D., 
formerly Professor of Mathematics, State Normal School, 


Brockport, N. Y. 


Their compelling interest is the keynote to the success of this 

The development of arithmetic from the concrete is empha- 
sized by introducing data familiar to the child and by the frequent use 
of illustrations. The text is especially well organized for reference 


series. 


and classroom use. 





Little Mr. Thimblefinger Stories. 


By Joel Chandler Harris. Cloth, 164 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, New York, Chi- 


cago. 


The author, in his foreword, says the Thim- 
blefinger stories fall into three groups. “Some 
were gathered from the negroes, but were not 
embodied in the tales of Uncle Remus, because 
[ was not sure they were negro stories; some 
are middle Georgia folklore, and no doubt be- 
long to England; and some are merely inven- 
tions.” That reader would be rash who should 
try to make the classification for himself, as 
subject and style are baffling. At a mystic 
moment Mr. Thimblefinger guides two children 
with their negro nurse through the waters of 
a spring to his home. Here they meet persons 
of whom “they have been hearing talked of 
since ’fo’ dey was knee-high.” ‘Then in the most 
natural manner possible, story follows story. 
Did the children ever go home? 

Folklore has strong vitality. Once it was 
great, the learning of primitive folk; then, for 
many a long year, it was neglected; now it is 
taking on fresh dignity and importance. We 
linger over these tales, centuries old; we read 
them new meanings; we leave out old mean- 

s; but we are learning to enjoy them. 


Guide to German Pronunciation. 

By E. A. Grossmann. Cloth, 50 pages. Price, 
fifty cents. Published by the author at 33 
West 67th St., New York City. 

his little volume is planned to give stu- 
dents a simple yet complete phonetic transcrip- 
ion of the sounds of the German language. 
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D. Appleton and Company 


New York 





Chicago ‘New York 






The author has succeeded very well, we think, 
with: such difficult combinations as “ich,” 
“haeuschen,” ete., which are the despair of the 
English speaking student. In each case the 
author explains the affinity of the sounds to 
English and then gives definite directions how 
to adjust the organs of speech in order to pror 
duce them. The method has been tested, with 
good results, im the classroom and should be 
found helpful to teachers. 


Marivaux’s Le Jeu De L’Amour Et Du Hasard. 

Edited by Eugene Pellissier. Price, $0.35. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

This bright comedy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is the one best calculated to give an ac- 
curate idea of the author’s talent. It is, at the 
same time, one of the few plays of the eigh- 
teenth century still acted at the Theatre Fran- 
cais, and will be likewise welcomed by English 
students of the French language. 

The text is followed by carefully edited notes, 
a summary of the chief grammatical peculiari- 
ties occurring in the text, words and phrases 
for viva voce drill, passages for translation into 
French and subjects for free composition. 

The Science of Poetry and the Philosophy of 

Language. 

By Hudson Maxim. 294 pages. Price, $2.50. 
Funk & Wagnall’s Company, London and New 
York. 

As we took up the above volume for the pur- 
pose of review, resolved to read it if necessary, 
our eyes fell upon some sheets—eight long 
sheets—kindly furnished by the publishers and 
tactfully entitled “some material which may 
prove suggestive to you in making your re- 
view.” Thanks. They are very suggestive, and 
we shall not be under the necessity of reading 
the book. With scissors and paste-pot alone 
we can make a review after the publisher’s own 
heart. } 

These suggestive materials contain, first, 
“Questions (eighteen in all) scientifically an- 
swered for the first time.” We have space for 
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part of one: “What is the true relation of slang 
to poetry?” We have been waiting all our lives 
for a “scientific” answer to this question. It is 
a problem that has troubled our sleep. And 


here is the answer at last, and by Hudson Max- 
im, too! 


The rest of the “suggestive materials” is 
made up of a “few extracts (seven and a half 
pages) from Hudson Maxim’s new book.” As 
Hudson Maxim says, “Let us quote.” 


“Come, poets and critics, let us be honest about 
this fine-frenzy business. Let us make mutual 
concessions in the sacred cause of science and 
truth. I have done some inventing, and altho 
(sic) I do not claim to be a poet, nevertheless, 
in writing this book, I have been obliged for 
purposes of illustration to take up the poet’s 
pen.” (Profound sensation.) 

“We who are blessed with a good appetite must 
honestly admit that we feel a much more in- 
tense frenzy when a good dinner ‘swims into 
our ken’ than we could feel when reading any 
poem ever written.” (What unrealized possi- 
bilities for the pepsin industry.) 

One extract is headed “Maxim coins a new 
word.” How glad we ought to be and how 
grateful! Yet the publishers’ claim is too mod- 
est. Not only does Hudson Maxim (“some” 
inventor as he himself admits) coin the new 
word “potentry,” but he alsa coins “Tropetry” 
and “tro-potentry” and “tem-potentry” and 
“tro-tem-potentry” and “literatry,” with a pro- 
fusion as lavish as it is uncalled for. 


And here is something of exquisite mclesty: 


“T do not pretend to be a poet, but a scientist, 
and all the examples in the book written by 
me (marked Exm. in abbreviation for exempli- 
fication) have been designed merely to illustrate 
the principles I am expounding and to show 
that any safe and sane person of education 
posest (sic) of the requisite inventive imagina- 
tion, can either write true poetry without any 
fine frenzy or divine afflatus, and without hav- 
ing had to be born for the especial purpose, or 
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else be able to produce such good imitations of 
the real thing as to render it difficult to dis- 
criminate between the counterfeit and the 
counterfeited.” 

The conclusion, we imagine, is, that for 
“scientific” purposes it all comes to the same 
thing. Well, he is an Englishman, but in this 
country we have Pure Drug Laws. 


The Night Before Thanksgiving. 

A White Heron and selected stories. By Sarah 
O. Jewett. Edited by Katherine L, Shute. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

The short story has an individual and lasting 
charm. It has been queried whether the short 
story may not form a connecting link between 
schoolroom and adult literature. To further this 
end, eight have been selected from the artistic 
pen of Sarah O. Jewett. In the pages “To the 
Teacher” the editor has suggested that these 
stories may be read either with reference to 
brevity, unity of purpose, dominating atmosphere 
of feeling or with reference to plot, background, 
characters. As Miss Jewett’s characters are al- 
most unique, the young girls and boys, the faith- 
ful servant, the old-time matron, the aged, sad- 
hearted woman, fairly live and breathe in their 
different backgrounds of rural life in New Eng- 
land. The pages “To the Pupil,” written by one 
who knows and loves Miss Jewett’s work, touch 
appreciatingly upon attractive phases of this work. 
This with the paragraphs at the beginning of 
each story, will undoubtedly send readers farther 
afield. The questions at the end of each story are 
designed to prevent superficial reading and to 
stimulate intelligent interest in the incidental 
touches of the writer. 


Tennyson's Idylls of the King. 

Edited by James EB. Thomas, Boys’ English High 
School, Boston. 177 pages. Silver Burdett & Co., 
New York. 

One who has read and re-read “Enid,” ‘Vivien,” 
“Blaine,’ “Guinevere” before 1870 notes with 
surprise the statement, “the Idylls of the King 
have not been a favorite subject of study in sec- 
ondary schools.” It is high time they should be. 
In this book four idylls, “The Coming of Arthur,” 
“Gareth and Lynette,” “Elaine,” “The Passing of 
Arthur,” have been selected from the twelve 
books presenting a full cycle of heroic story. Fre- 
quent quotations from Malory, an original source, 
appear in the notes. The glossary of archaic and 
obsolete terms will be found valuable. The life 
of the poet, the history of the Arthurian romances, 
the introduction to the “Idylls” merit nothing but 
praise. 


Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. 

Edited by Brainerd Kellogg, Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn. 185 pages. Chas. EB. Merrill Co., 
New York. 

Prof. Meiklejohn, late of the University of St. 
Andrews, has written the general notice in which 
he urges that at least one of Shakespeare’s plays 
should be closely studied for its pithy and vigor- 
ous phrases. Stopford Brooke follows with an 
introduction. Next come critical individual char- 
acters. How these men and women have been 
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studied and analyzed! Unusual attention has 
been given to the poet’s grammar and versifica- 
tion. The notes are adapted from the exhaustive 
notes of Prof. Meiklejohn. Varied, practical and 
critical work is mapped out in Cornelia Beare’s 
questions and topics for study. 

Thus Shakespearian scholars of the past and 
the present, from England and the United States, 
have contributed to the value of this number ot 
Merrili’s English Texts. 

Horace Mann. 


A Study in Leadership. By George Allen Hub- 
bell, Teachers’ College, New York. 12mo, 285 
pages, illustrated. Price, $1.50. Wm. F. Fell Co., 
Philadelphia. 

America has as yet but few educators whose 
life’s story is worthy of perpetuation and com- 
mon study. Horace Mann is one of these few. 
In fact, his services to the common schools of 
Massachusetts were such in their effects upon the 
school administration of the entire nation that no 
school man who would know intimately the his- 
tory of school government in America can over- 
look his efforts and labors. 

The present book is the result of many years of 
study of Mann's career and is not only readable 
as a biography, but should be inspiring to every 
earnest school administrator. The character of 
Mann is very clearly drawn and the story of his 
career is strongly and sympathetically told. 


American School Building Standards. 

By Wilbur T. Mills. Full leather, 16mo. 324 
pages, illustrated; price, $3. Franklin Educational 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

This book reflects on every page the wonderful 
progress made in American school architecture 
during the past twenty years. For it is a very 
much condensed resume of the best architectural 
principles and practice which now obtain all over 
the United States in the planning and construction 
of school buildings. The author is frank in stat- 
ing in his introduction that he makes no claim 
for originality for most of the matter contained in 
the book. Nor can this be expected, since stand- 
ards and types in building are the results of 
gradual development and it is quite natural that 
they have been the subject of discussion and de- 
bate before becoming accepted in a wide circle of 
practical men. 

The book is divided into fourteen chapters, be- 
ginning with the selection of an architect, and 
discussing in their order, classrooms, special 
rooms, the building as a whole, sanitation, fire- 
proofing, ventilation and heating, state building 
codes, competitions, architects’ practice, ete. An 
illustrated appendix contains details of standard 
furniture and equipment of the Boston public 
schools, typical plumbing fixtures and heating ap- 
paratus, and plans and illustrations of eighteen 
recent buildings. 

Possibly the strongest chapters of the entire 
book are those devoted to sanitation and to fire 
and panic-proofing. The discussions on toilet fix- 
tures, stairbuilding, etc., are not only complete but 
sane and very much advanced in the ideas pre- 
sented. The chapter on the classroom would be 
greatly strengthened by the addition of definite 
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scientific formula for computing the window space. 
The same applies to several topics discussed in 
the chapter on ventilation. The quotations from 
laws bearing on schoolhouse construction would 
be more useful if references to statute books were 
added. As a whole, the book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature on schoolhouse planning 
and construction and should find a wide and ready 
sale, 

Elson Readers. 

Book One. By Wm. H. Elson, Cleveland and 
Christine Keck, Grand Rapids. Cloth, 344 pages. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

It has been well said that the difference be- 
tween reading in the primary and in the grammar 
grades is, that in the former, children learn to 
read, while in the latter they read chiefly to learn. 
This fact has not always been understood clearly 
by makers of readers; at least, they have not 
availed themselves of their opportunities to make 
their books more than mere “readers.” The au- 
thors of the series, of which the book under dis- 
cussion is the first, have endeavored to supply ma- 
terial which will give children the best in British 
and American literature, and will at the same 
time stimulate the imagination, strengthen the 
memory, deepen the moral sense and arouse a love 
for the good, the true and the beautiful in na- 
ture, literature and art. The book is divided into 
three sections, of which the first contains patri- 
otic selections, stories, poems of nature and duty. 
Part II is made up of stories of adventure taken 
from the “Arabian Niglits,’” “Gulliver’s Travels” 
and “Robinson Crusoe.” The last part contains 
extracts from American authors. Each lesson in 
the book is preceded by a very brief note, giving 
a clue to the author, which the pupil can follow 
up for more extended investigation. The helps to 
study which follow the selections are intended to 
give a historical setting to the poem or story, and 
to pick out phrases and words worthy of especial 
attention. 

Readings in Civil Government. 

By Percy Lewis Kaye. Cloth, octavo, 528 pages. 
The Century Co., New York, Chicago. 

This book has been prepared for the especial 
use of high school classes in civics and contains 
very little material drawn from original docu- 
ments and state papers. The compiler has rather 
limited himself to the best essays and discussions 
from current periodicals and standard works on 
political economy. His aim has been to make the 
work attractive and popular rather than technical 
and forbidding to the young reader. In this he 
has been remarkably successful without in any im- 
portant respect reducing the scientific or peda- 
gogic yalue of the work. In the arrangement of 
the book Forman’s civics has been followed very 
largely so that the book is primarily a supplement 
to that excellent text. However, it seems to us 
that it can be used with success with any good 
book of high school grade. 


TEXT BOOK NEWS. 

Court Reporters’ Testimony is the title of a 
booklet recently issued by Isaac Pitman & Sons 
and containing expressions on the Pitman system 
of shorthand as adapted to court reporting. 
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The Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle has recently 
adopted the following books for the school year 
1911-12; Colgrove’s The Teacher and the Schools 
(Scribner); Briggs & Coffman’s Reading in the 
Public Schools (Row-Peterson); Hughes’ The 
Teaching of Citizenship (W. A. Wilde); Palmer’s 
The Ideal Teacher (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The American Book Company has recently made 
application for a permit to do business in the state 
of Texas under the corporation laws of that com- 
monwealth. The firm is now doing an interstate 
business with the schools and seeks to be placed 
on the same footing that it had before the litiga- 
tion in 1908 was begun. The attorney general has 
advised an investigation into the affairs of the 
company to the effect that all its claims for ad- 
mission under the law be duly substantiated. The 
secretary of state has for the present denied the 
petition of the company and it is probable that 
mandamus proceédings will be started. 

Youngstown, O. The board has adopted the 
following texts for five years: Bailey-Manly 
speller (Houghton Mifflin Co.) ; Webster-Cooley 
language (Houghton); Mother Tongue No. II 
(revised), for supplementary use (Ginn); Mont- 
gomery’s histories (Ginn); Wentworth-Smith 


arithmetics (Ginn); Frye’s geography (Ginn) ; 
American Book Company writing and music 
books; a number of readers, including Cyr’s 


primer and first and second readers (Ginn). 

Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover have recently ac- 
quired the art publications of the Davis Press of 
Worcester, Mass. The transfer will bring to this 
well-known firm of publishers a valuable list of 
publications which include books of such notable 
teachers as Henry Turner Bailey, James P. Haney, 
New York city; Augustus F. Rose, of Rhode Is: 
land; James Hall, of New York; Fred H. Daniels, 
of Newton, Mass.; Luther W. Turner, and others. 
It is the intention of Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover 
to shortly reissue a number of the books in an en- 
larged and improved form. 

“Annals of Educational Progress During the 
Year 1910” is the title of a significant book, issued 
by J. B. Lippincott Company. The author is John 
P. Gardner, associate superintendent in the Phil- 
adelphia publie schools. Mr. Gardner believes that 
the educational developments of 1910 surpassed in 
significance those of any preceding year, for the 
reason that “the conviction is growing that educa- 
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tion is a vastly more important social function 
than people have heretofore realized.” 

The trend of educational thought, both at home 
and abroad, is presented in this volume with full- 
ness and definiteness that should prove most help- 
ful to educators. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Adopted Howe’s Astronomy 
(Silver) ; Brigham’s geology (Appleton) ; Ely and 
Wicker’s Economics (Macmillan). 

When it is said that since the first publication 
of the Riverside Literature Series a quantity 
equivalent to about 18,500,000 single numbers has 
been sold, the average mind is impressed in a gen- 
eral way by the magnitude of the figures; exactly 
what these figures mean, however, is appreciated 
with increased force through the help of some such 
comparisons as the following. 

Assuming that it were possible to travel from 
the earth to the planet Mars, and that a person so 
traveling had in his aeroplane the eighteen and 
one-half million Riverside Literature Series num- 
bers thus far sold, he would be able to blaze his 
way by posting one every two and one-half miles. 

If these eighteeu and one-half million books 
could be assembicd and laid end to end they 
would make a line over 2,000 miles long; in other 
words, it would connect either New York with 
Denver, or Chicago with Los Angeles, or Boston 
with San Antonio, or San Francisco with St. Louis, 
or New Orleans with Boise, Idaho, or Atlanta, 
Georgia, with Phoenix, Arizona. 

There are published in the Riverside Literature 
Series some 232 separate volumes. The total num- 
ber of pages in these books is about 30,000 and the 
total number of lines of type approximately 1,000,- 
000. If a person were to make reading his sole 
occupation, denying himself even the privileges of 
sleep and of eating, the Riverside Literature Se- 
ries would require 1,500 consecutive hours. 

The total weight of the plates used in printing 
the books of the Riverside Literature Series is 
about 16 tons. In printing and binding upwards 
of 175 tons of paper and 33 miles of cloth, 30 
inches wide, are used annually. 

The Werner Publishing Company, of Akron, 
Ohio, has gone into bankruptcy. The firm at one 
time published an extensive list of text books and 
was a big factor in the educational publishing 
field. 

Wm. R. Jenkins & Co., New York city, have re- 
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cently issued a complete descriptive circular of the 
publications which they issued during the year 
1910, and which they have in course of prepara- 
tion for early publication. The list includes a con- 
siderable number of French and German texts for 
school use. 


State adoptions of text books for the public 
schools will be made during the summer months 
in Arizona, North Carolina and South Carolina. 
City adoptions are, also, to be made in Utah. 

The American Book Company, it is reported, has 
agreed to establish a depositary at Cleveland, Ohio, 
for supplying the public schools, thus saving the 
city freight charges and affording what would 
amount to consignment privileges. Other firms 
claim this to be the result of a deliberate plan to 
put the smaller concerns at a disadvantage, and 
that no company can afford to give such terms to 
cities or towns in general. The American Book 
Company has already one shipping point in Ohio, 
namely, Cincinnati, 

“The Elementary Course in English,” by James 
¥. Hosic, is a new educational publication soon 
to be issued by the University of Chicago Press. 

The publications of the Columbia University 
Press have recently been transferred from the 
Macmillan Company to Lemcke & Buechner Com- 
pany. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. have recently published a 
new Latin grammar, written by Prof. H. E. Bur- 
ton, of Dartmouth College. The book is clear and 
simple enough for high schools and academies and 
aims to be thorough and scholarly enough for the 
college student. 

Worcester, Mass. The s:hool committee hag re- 
cently adopted as supplementary texts: Allen’s 
Industrial Studies (Ginn); Cyr’s Dramatic 
Reader (Ginn); Noyes & Ray’s Little Plays for 
Little People (Ginn); Bryce’s Short Stories for 
Little Folks and Fables from Afar (Newson) ; 
Stevenson’s Classics in Dramatic Form (Houghton 
Mifflin); Bryce’s Child Lore Dramatic Reader 
(Scribner). A 

Centerville, Ia. The following books were adopt- 
ed for Appanoose County: Rose primer (A. B. 
C.); Brooks’ readers (A. B. C.); Modern speller 
(A. B. C.) ; Wentworth-Smith arithmetics (Ginn) ; 
Redway & Hinman’s natural geographies (A. B. 
C.); Bessey, Bruner & Sweezey’s agriculture; 
Buebler’s language (Newson). 
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SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Topeka, Kans. The school board has recent- 
ly decided to establish a storeroom for schoo] 
supplies and books. It is proposed to employ 
a clerk who will receive all materials pur- 
chased by the schools and distribute them to the 
various principals. A system of requisitions 
has been formulated so that a close check can 
be kept upon all goods used. 

Richmond, Ind. A novel exhibit of pictures 
has recently been held in the art gallery of the 
new Richmond high school. The collection con- 
sisted of one hundred pictures selected from the 
classroom and corridor decorations of the ten 
public school buildings of the city. Among 
the subjects included are original water colors 
and oil paintings by American artists and pho- 
tographs and prints of world masterpieces. They 
represent the cream of a collection of five hun- 
dred gathered during a period of fourteen years 
and representing an investment of $5,000. 

Somerville, Mass. The school committee has 
recently changed its entire sub-committee or- 
ganization reducing the number of the minor 
bodies to seven. These will be the following: 

“1. School accommodations, to have the du- 
ties performed by the committees on additional 
school accommodations, and on repairs. 

“9 Finance, to replace committees on 
finance, salaries and supplies. 

“3. Text books and courses of study, to have 
the duties performed by the committees on text 
books and courses of study and on music. 

“4. Playgrounds, to replace the committees 
on vacation schools and playgrounds and on 
medical inspection and hygiene. 

“5. High schools, to have the duties per- 
formed by the committees on high schools and 
on private schools. 

“6. Industrial education, to replace the com- 
mittees on industrial education and on evening 
schools. 
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7. Rules and regulations.” 

Syracuse, N. Y. The school board has begun 
a movement to purchase an athletic field for the 
high schools upon which competitive games and 
other outdoor sports may be held. A recent 
rule limits the number of out-of-town games 
which high school teams may play to two a 
season, with two return games, or four in all. 
The idea is that championship teams are not 
so much to be encouraged as general participa- 
tion in sports by all the students. 

Springfield, Il. Under a recent act of the 
state legislature, the Springfield board of edu- 
cation has been reduced in size from nine to 
seven members. In the past the board was se- 
lected by the city council; now it is elected at 
large at the regular city and township election. 
Candidates are placed on one ticket by petition 
and voters indicate their choice by marking the 
number to be elected. ‘The first election held 
in April resulted in the election of two ladies 
to membership. They are the first women to 
hold public office in the history of the city. 

The St. Louis board of education has recently 
decided to permit the use of the school building 
as meeting places for associations and societies 
promoting educational or other interests of 
civie character, provided that the meetings are 
open and free to all citizens and that they do 
not interfere with the school work. 

Educational matters in Buffalo, N. Y., are in 
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an unsettled state, owing to the differences 
existing between the Buffalo Schoolmasters’ As- 
sociation, composed of the men principals and 
teachers of high, vocational and grammar 
schools, and the Teachers’ Educational League, 
made up of the women teachers. A board of 
education bill has been introduced in the legis- 
lature at Albany, creating a so-called bi-partisan 
board of education of three members for Buffalo 
and abolishing the present board of five mem- 
bers, each receiving an annual salary of $500. 
Under the proposed law each member of the 
board will receive an annual salary of not less 
than $2,500, the appointments to be made by 
the mayor. It is required that one member of 
the board shall be a woman, to be appointed 
from among the teachers employed in the public 
schools. 

The new board is to have the appointment 
of the superintendent of education for a five- 
year term. Teachers, other than substitutes, 
are given the right to a hearing before dismis- 
sal and can be removed only by a majority vote 
of the board, with the concurrence of the 
mayor. The superintendent, school examiner 
and district superintendents are to have the 
same right of hearing. Janitors may be ap- 
pointed and removed at the board’s pleasure. 
A school examiner will take over most of the 
work now done by the board of examiners. 

The Teachers’ Educational League has en- 
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dorsed the bill, while the Buffalo Schoolmas- 


ters’ Association has opposed it on various 
grounds, maintaining that there is no marked 
dissatisfaction among parents, citizens or pub- 
lic press with the existing administration of the 
public schools. The league asserts that there 
is a great and growing dissatisfaction and stren- 
uous opposition to the present administration 
and the methods of administrating. 

Kenosha, Wis. The girls of the graduating 
class of the Kenosha high school have taken 
steps toward reducing the cost of commence- 


ment. Each girl has signed the following state- 
ment: 


“We, the girls of the class of 1911, hereby 
agree to lessen the expense of our graduation 
to our parents by wearing the same simple 
and inexpensive dress to the graduation exer- 
cises and to the junior prom. We also agree 
not to have extra dresses for class day and the 
class play.” 

Waterloo, Ia. The local dental society has ar- 
ranged with the board of education to examine 
the teeth of all children in the West Waterloo 
schools. The children will be given cards show- 
ing the condition of their teeth, suggesting a 
means of remedying the defects and keeping 
the mouths clean and healthy. 


Sacramento, Cal. The school trustees have 
recently adopted a report by a committee that 
has investigated school conditions in the city. 
The report recommends many improvements to 
the school system and a bond issue of $750,000 
to carry out the proposed betterments. Among 
other things it is planned to purchase large 
playgrounds, to extend the grammar school 
course to include the first year of high school, 
to erect several large and modern school build- 
ings, to install a complete polytechnic course 
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in the schools and to have manual training in the 
high school. 

The penny luncheon has been in operation 
in the public schools of Buffalo, N. Y., for some 
time through private effort and it has been pro- 
posed to obtain for the plan the support of the 
city. The board of aldermen has passed a bill 
appropriating $2,000 to carry on the work and 
the common council is expected to act favorably 
on the measure. Some opposition developed 
among the aldermen, but it gave way before the 
testimony of a number of persons who have 
either been interested in carrying on the plan 
privately in some of the public schools, or ob- 
servant of its success, as disinterested witnesses. 

Principal Louis J. Knell praised the work, 
saying that he was convinced that many chil- 
dren needed the lunches. Before they were 
introduced into his school he had seen children 
bring to school pieces of hard bread spread with 
lard, while some brought bottles of black coffee. 
Several times he had observed children drowsy 
in the afternoon because of gin and whisky 
given them by their parents to drink with their 
lunches. 


The plan under the proposed new measure is 
to put the superintendent of education in con- 
trol of the lunches, in co-operation with a 
commission of women, the superintendent to 
designate the schools in which the lunches are 
to be served and to have full control of the re- 
ceipts as well as responsibility for disburse- 
ments. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Byffalo recent- 
ly offered a number of prizes for essay composi- 
tions relative to the advantage of Buffalo as a 
manufacturing and commercial center, the com- 
petitors to be students in the public schools. 
As a result nearly 20,000 essays were submitted. 
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In the April number of the Live Wire, a month- 
ly paper published by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mrs. H. Osgood Holland, chairman of 
the committee on awards, writes: “There is no 
surer way to develop patriotism in the lives of 
our boys and girls than to arouse in them an 
interest and enthusiasm for the city in which 
they live.” 

As one of the results of the contest, Mrs. 
Holland says: “What touches the child’s life 
touches the parents’ life. Almost unconscions- 
ly the fathers and mothers of our city, yes, and 
the teachers, too, have gained a broader knowl- 
edge of the city’s needs and possibilities; and, 
let us hope, with the knowledge has come a 
broader vision for our city’s future.” 

Carthage, Mo. Believing that a_ child’s 
health depends to a great extent upon the con- 
dition of the mouth and teeth, local dentists 
will make a free examination of the mouths 
of nearly 3,000. A card system which will con- 
tain the name of each pupil examined and tell- 
ing the condition of his or her teeth and mouth 
will be maintained. For each child three cards 
will be made out, one for the parents, one for 
the school record and a third one for the dental 
society. 

Among the smaller cities of New York state 
which are making rapid progress in education 
is Mt. Vernon, of which Mr. E. C. Broome is 
superintendent. The board of education is just 
completing a school of industrial arts at a cost 
of $80,000 and has voted to build a new high 
school at a cost of $250,000. A site consisting 
of 81% acres has been purchased for the high 
school building, at an expenditure of $100,000. 
The land will be utilized not only for the high 
school building, but also as a public playground, 
athletic field and tennis court. 






SUCCESS OF SPALDING & BROTHERS. 


The engraving below is reproduced from a 
recent photograph of the factory of A. G. Spald- 
ing & Bros., at Chicopee, Mass. It is in this 
factory that the well-known all-steel playground 
and gymnasium apparatus is produced. It is one 
of a chain of factories located in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the world devoted to the produc- 
tion of the Spalding athletic goods. 


The growth of Spalding & Bros. is well char- 
acterized as one of the great mercantile suc- 
cesses of the times. Starting with a capital of 
only $800 and backed by American pluck and per- 
severance, the business of the Spalding Brothers 
has reached a total of $14,000,000 and gives every 
evidence of constant increases. 


When asked to what they attributed their suc- 
cess they replied: “To honest representations, 
strict adherence to a standard of quality, a fair 
profit, a single price and strict attention to hold- 
ing satisfied customers; everything we make is 
sold under the strongest kind of a guarantee.” 
It may be added, too, that great business acu- 
men and foresight in many directions is in no 
small degree responsible for their success. 


The factory shown on this page is a modern 
plant of a half million square feet of space, oper- 
ated by water power and equipped with special 
machinery of the highest efficiency. It includes 
several foundries where castings are produced by 
machinery, extensive lumber yards and wood- 
working plants and other accessories necessary 
to making up a modern economical plant. To 
quote one of their managers, the firm’s policy is 
as follows: 


“Everything we make is built by us, from the 
raw material to the finest product. We know 
the quality of everything that goes into our 
goods and when an article reaches the consumer 
we know that it is right and that it has not 
passed through the hands of several manufac- 
turers with profits added upon profits.” 

The growing interest of school authorities in 
gymnasium, playground and athletic field appa- 
ratus makes the consideration of goods like 
those produced by the Spalding Brothers partic- 
ularly timely. 


NEW BLACKBOARD BOOKLET. 


In this day and age it is necessary for a manu- 
facturer to place his product before prospective 
customers in a neat and attractive style—using 
plain, honest statements, accompanied by illustra- 
tions, to bring out the points of superiority the ar- 
ticle possesses. 

An article that is extensively used—that if not 
properly made will cause serious physical defects— 
that permits substituting inferior brands, require 
that those interested either in specifying, purchas- 
ing or installing, be correctly informed upon the 
subject in order that they may consider the matter 
intelligently. 


School officials, as well as architects and con- 
tractors, are confronted with the question of 
blackboards. What kind shall we install? 


The question is answered in a booklet issued by 
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the manufacturers of Carbonall, the guaranteed 
blackboard. They point out not only the superior- 
ity of Carbonall, but call attention to the danger 
of using inferior blackboards that cause weak- 
ened and strained eyesight, as a result of a re- 
flective glare. 


This booklet contains illustrations showing dif- 
ferent tests to prove that Carbonall is easy to 
write upon, permits the use of all kinds of chalk 
crayon, which make clean, white marks, with slight 
pressure and little dust. A blackboard which will 
not peel, warp or crack, and is an absorbent and 
not a reflector of light. 


Space is also given to Carbonall Surfacer, for 
resurfacing old slate and composition blackboards. 
This article will duplicate exactly the color and 
texture of Carbonall, and will produce a satisfac- 
tory blackboard, with excellent writing surface 
and erasive qualities, with none of the streaks, 
glossy spots or rough laps which accompany the 
use of other preparations. 

Other subjects treated are complete instructions 
for specifying and installing blackboards—mould- 
ings, with pictures of the different styles, etc. 

As a ready reference, this booklet should be in 
the hands of school officials, architects and con- 
tractors. It is free for the asking and a card ad- 
dressed to The Good Paint Company, 1710 West 
Austin avenue, Chicago, will meet with their 
prompt attention and compliance. 


ENLARGING THE REMINGTON TYPE- 
WRITER FACTORY. 

The Remington Typewriter Factory at Llion, 
N. Y., is being considerably enlarged. Upon the 
main factory building two new floors, each 330 
by 50 feet, are being added and a new brick, 
three story, 60x40 administration building is 
being erected. The Remington works are al- 
ready of great size and the new additions will 
increase the floor space of the plant to the equiv- 
alent of a single-story building, 42 feet wide and 
a mile and three-quarters long. This increase in 
facilities will permit the employing of 300 ad 
ditional operatives. 

The Remington business has clearly outgrown 
the present capacity of the factory. This is 
shown by the fact that ever since last October 
the factory has been running under a heavy night 
and day schedule, breaking all Remington manu- 
facturing records. This unparalleled production 
has been necessitated by the work of the Rem- 
ington sales department, which has _ replaced 
with new figures all former Remington sales rec- 
ords. The pace set by the sales department is 
getting hotter day by day, so that the increase in 
the factory’s facilities afforded by the new addi- 
tions cannot be completed any too soon. 

It is expected that further additions will soon 
be necessary, for those now being built will only 
enable the factory to meet the demands of the 
present and leave no margin for future growth. 
At the rate the Remington business is expanding 
it will not be long before the factory, even with 
its new facilities, will be again taxed severely 
to keep up with the pace set by the sales or- 
ganization. 





Factory of A. G. Spalding & Bros. at Chicopee, Mass. 
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School House 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. .Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


NORMAL EDUCATION IN CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


list of Paterson, N. J., is: Horne’s Educative 
Psychology, Bagley’s Educative Process, Har- 
ris’ Educational Aims, Thorndike’s Principles 
of Education, Oppenheim’s Development of the 
Child, Chamberlain’s The Child, Huey’s Psy- 
chology of Reading, Hodge’s Nature and Life, 
Scott’s Nature and the Child, Burroughs and 
Torrey’s books, Redway’s New Basis of Geog- 
raphy, Baine’s History Method, DeGarmo’s 
Essentials of Method, Shaler’s Our © Continent. 


Grades for Observation and Practice. 

Grade practice differs with conditions in the 
school districts. In Augusta, Ga., critie work 
is confined to grades one, two and three; in 
Atlanta, Chester, Pa., Pittsburg, Springfield, 
[ll., Springfield, Ohio, Williamsport, Pa., to 
grades one, two, three and four. Davenport, 
Iowa, Erie, Pa., New Orleans, Portland, Me., 
East Saginaw, Mich., include the fifth; Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Fort Wayne, Ind., Newark, N. J., 
Peoria, Ill, Pueblo, Colo., Scranton, add the 
sixth; and Akron, Ohio, Auburn, N. Y., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Detroit, Mich., Fort Worth, Tex- 
as, New Bedford, Mass., the seventh. Seven- 
ty-five per cent of the cities have practice in 
grades from one to eight; twenty-five per cent 
below the eighth only. Six cities provide kin- 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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New Locker Manufacturer Enters Field. 


A new line of steel clothing lockers has entered 
the school field and the makers, The Hess Warm- 
ing & Ventilating Company, 922 Tacoma Build- 
ing, Chicago, makes its bow to school board mem- 
bers in its first advertisement on another page of 
this issue. 

For three years past this company has won 
every contract for lockers awarded by the United 
States War Department, averaging between $4,000 
and $5,000 monthly, which necessitates an equip- 
ment and a corps of skilled workmen of the high- 
est class; for government lockers are of the finest 
quality and finish, and every process is carried 
on under the constant and careful scrutiny of 
government experts. It involves also the ability 
to reduce the cost of production to the lowest 
point, consistent with good quality. 

The Hess Company offers to school boards all 
the advantages of its good equipment and organi- 
zation in the superior quality and low prices of its 
products and its prompt service to their patrons. 

A beautiful booklet, illustrating its sanitary 
school lockers, is sent by the company, free on 
request. 

New Music Work. 

School superintendents and _ school boards 
throughout the country, who have been struggling 
with the public school music problems, will be in- 
terested in the Course of Lessons on Teaching Pub- 
lic School Music, by Frances E. Clark. 

Mrs. Clark is an educator in public school music 
of so well-recognized a position, both from her 
splendid work as music supervisor of the Milwau- 
kee public schools, and as the guiding musical 
spirit in the most important national educational 
organizations, that anything she has to offer comes 
with unchallenged authority and peculiar force. 

Mrs. Clark, by thus providing a means by which 
public school teachers from kindergarten to high 
school can learn the methods of conducting the 
work in public school music, without giving up 
their present positions, or leaving their homes, 
has performed a service of incalculable value to 
the cause of music in the public schools, 

The Siegel-Myers Correspondence School, which 
is conducting their course, has been so remarkably 
successful in conducting its courses in music, in- 
cluding the piano, voice (with the aid of the 
phonograph), harmony, counterpoint and com- 
position, cornet, violin and other instruments that 
its success in this course in public school music 
is doubly assured. 

Mrs. Clark’s Course is equally adapted to any 
of the series of public school music text and song 
books now in general use. 


Clow Meets a Situation. 

Early in April several medical, charitable and 
engineering organizations and specialists started 
a crusade in Chicago against the drinking cup. 
The newspapers rendered unusual assistance and 
gave the campaign a setting and impetus which 
attracted attention throughout the northwest. Chi- 
cago needed such a crusade which, of course, nec- 
essarily reflected itself upon the schools of the 
city. 

James B. Clow & Sons followed up this cam- 
paign in an unusually aggressive and progressive 
manner. Their illustration of a soiled and spotted 
tin dipper, which we advertised in past issues of 
the Journal, was effectively used and brought 
home the argument with great force. It will be 
recalled that the cut is entitled, “You wouldn’t 
drink from this cup; why ask others to’? 

We wish to compliment the Clow people for 
their thoughtfulness in this Chicago campaign. 
Of course, their activity was largely due to the 
success of their extensive line of fountains. They 
carry the Adamantose cups, named after Adaman- 
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tose ware, a hard-fired vitreous body, which is 
absolutely sanitary and non-absorbent. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS MOVE. 


On April 25 Isaac Pitman & Sons removed 
their New York offices and stockrooms from Union 
Square to the new Putnam Building, where they 
now occupy greatly enlarged quarters. 

The removal is a good index to the wonderful 
success of Mr. Clarence Pitman in introducing 
the Pitman publication in the United States. In 
1890 Mr. Pitman came to America and opened a 
New York office for the London firm in a small 
room at No. 3 East 14th street. The business 
grew so rapidly, however, that in November, 1893, 
it was found necessary to remove to larger quar- 
ters in the Decker Building, at 33 Union Square. 
Here, again, the increase in the volume of bust- 
ness was marked, and in February, 1903, space 
in the new building of the Bank of the Metrop- 
olis, on the northwest corner of Broadway and 
16th street, was secured. These premises af- 
forded about three times the space previously 
occupied, and it was thought that a permanent 
location had been found. But during the past 
eight years the increasing popularity of the Isaac 
Pitman system has been so great that it is now 
necessary to seek not only more room, but a lo- 
cation more in conformity with the northward 
movement of the business in New York. 





Accordingly, the 25th day of April saw the 
removal of this business to the new building just 
completed for G. P. Putnam’s Sons, at 2, 4 and 6 
West 45th street, upper Fifth avenue business 
section, and readily accessible to subway, ele- 
vated roads and the principal surface lines, The 
building itself is of modern steel] construction and 
is exceptionally light. 

The offices of Isaac Pitman & Sons are lo- 
cated on the twelfth floor, and occupy the 
front of the building. Those who know the 
firm realize that its success has been largely due 
to the indefatigable efforts of its manager, Clar- 
ence A. Pitman, who has kept the publications 
of the firm he represents before the public in a 
way to insure recognition. 


ISSUES SCHOOL HOUSE PLAN BOOK. 
George W. Payne & Son, architects, Carthage, 
Ill., have just issued a very interesting book of 
school house plans entitled “School Houses,” The 
book covers a variety of school houses from. the 
rural one-room school to large town schools. 
As the introduction says. “the plans shown aim 
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to meet the requirements of villages and smaller 
cities where school houses or “churches are de- 
sired, not expensive or ornate, but combining the 
best exterior effect in design with practical, con- 
venient interior plans and sound construction.” 

George W. Payne & Son are to be complimented 
on selecting a definite field for work. Instead of 
making a play at everything they announce their 
specialty without hesitation. They can do any 
and all other work. Still they feel the necessity 
of the village and small town field and offer their 
services along these lines. 

We congratulate these gentlemen on their far- 
sighted vision in recognizing an almost unlimited 
and uncultivated field of work. 


Pointed Paragraphs. 

Following are three paragraphs taken from a 
circular just issued by the McCullough Teachers’ 
Agency, Chicago, that are so timely and of such 
vital interest to school board members and su- 
perintendents of schools that we cannot refrain 
from quoting them. They apply to every school 
system and every teachers’ agency: 

“The question which concerns you is not what 
is the volume of our business, but rather what are 
our business methods; the question which inter- 
ests you is not, how many teachers did we place 
last year, but, can we furnish you with the teach- 
ers you want at the time you want him. Your 
interests and our interests on these two simple 
but fundamental questions are in common. 

“As a matter of fact, it is more to our interest 
than it is to yours that we should place the right 
teacher in the right place. In case we were dis- 
posed to lose sight of our highest function as an 
agency, and, by subterfuge, place an incompe- 
tent teacher in your school, you would not be as 
seriously injured as we. In the transaction we 
have lost your confidence and possibly lost your 
patronage; while your school has suffered some 
loss for a short time, it is soon remedied by the 
selection of a more suitable teacher. 

“It is clearly seen, therefore, that the first 
prerequisite of successful and efficient agency 
work is a full realization on the part of its man- 
ager of its highest educational function.” 


Summer School Announced. 

Ginn & Co. have announced, through Miss Ada 
M. Fleming, the twenty-fifth annual summer 
school of music, to be conducted in their Chi- 
eago headquarters, from July 31 to August 18. 
The three weeks’ course, which will embrace 
academic, normal, high school and graduate work, 
will be preceded by a week of study of folk songs 
and music suitable for games in schools and 
public playgrounds. 

The faculty of the school includes Mr. Fred- 
erick E. Chapman, supervisor of music, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Miss Letha L. McClure, Chicago; 
Glenn H. Woods, director of music McKinley high 
school, St. Louis, Mo.: Mrs. Mary 8S. Vernon; 
Mrs. Mary FE. Cheney, New York city; A. C. Gra- 
ham, Chicago: Rev. W. J. Finn, C. 8. P., Chi- 
cago: Anne S. Faulkner; Hannah F. Cundiff; 
Ida Peterson and Ada Fleming, dean. 


St. Louis, Mo. The school board has recently 
contracted with the Spencer Turbine Cleaner 
Company, Providence, R. I., for the installation 
of a vacuum cleaning system in the Horace Mann 
school at a cost of $1,690. 
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121 North Green Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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NORMAL EDUCATION IN CITY SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from Page 34) 

dergarten practice. These cities are Buffalo, 

Philadelphia, Rochester, St. Paul, Schenectady, 

and Trenton. Buffalo extends practice to the 

ninth grade, if a cadet shows capability. 


Sixty per cent of the schools interviewed 
practice in grade schools and forty per cent in 


model schools. Akron, Albany, Bay City, 
Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chester, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Elizabeth, Indianapolis, Elmira, Fort 


Wayne, Louisville, Lowell, Newark, New Bed- 
ford, New Orleans, New York, Paterson, Phila- 


delphia, Pittsburg, Portland, Rochester, East 
Saginaw, St. Paul, Schenectady, Scranton, 


Springfield, Toledo, Trenton, Wilmington, are 
among those that have a model school. Eliza- 
beth, New Bedford, Newark, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, St. Paul and Chester, have prac- 
tice in both model school and grade schools. 
Baltimore, Boston, Cambridge, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and Omaha are among the large cities 
that do critic work only in the grades. 


Methods. 

The popular program is study of theory; les- 
son plan; criticism of plan; observation or prac- 
tice; conference. Of course, from this routine 
there are radical departures. Generally the 
study of theory, observation and practice go 
hand in hand. Im a few schools, observation 
precedes theory and in more general method 
precedes observation and practice. Recent tend- 
ency favors unification rather than separation 
of the several phases of work, for, as one nor- 
mal school man puts it: “Practice illumines 
theory.” In the Philadelphia school, theory 
precedes observation, in Paterson and Newark 
they are simultaneous. In a few cities a nor- 
mal pupil in her senior year, is given full 
charge of a school and is held responsible for 
both teaching and management. In New York, 
Reading, and other large cities in an emergen- 
cy, cadets substitute for pay. In-cities where 
there are only superintendents’ classes, substi- 
tution for pay by student teachers is more fre- 
quent. The remuneration ranges from $1 to $2 


per day except where cadets have a regular sti- 
pend. 


The use and the purposes of the lesson-plan 
differs in schools under varying management. 
Some schools require the working out to com- 
pletion of imaginary lessons before imaginary 
classes until the pupil teacher shows skill in 
the art of conducting a class. In other schools 
no work of this sort is imposed, since it may 
result, if too long practiced, in stilted mechani- 
eal work, thus sacrificing the spirit to the let- 
ter. Often the work to be done is discussed 
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before the pupil teacher takes a class, with 
the critic teacher or principal, and plans of pre- 
sentation are arranged in which the originality 
of the pupil teacher may have play although 
conforming to the requirements of good meth- 
od. Philadelphia has no work on previous les- 
son plans. Newark, Jersey City, and Paterson 
have lesson plans. The opinion prevails that 
lesson plans are a temporary expedient until the 
student teacher develops sufficient power and 
self-reliance. They may be used for a month 
or for two years, according to the ability of the 
student and the policy of the school. 


Teaching before the cadet body is estimated 
differently by educators. Philadelphia consid- 
ers it helpful. Those who witness the teaching 
faults of their classmates, it is contended, are 
enlightened in the direction of their own, and 
the mutual criticism which follows is likely 
to be friendly and kindly. A tendency to 
avoid imitation is established. In Paterson it 
is considered unnatural, and creates a nervous 
condition that is detrimental to all interested. 
It is likely to degenerate into a show exercise 
which is to be avoided. Newark thinks that 
teaching before the student body sharpens the 
wit, that the cadets finally overcome nervous 
apprehension, and greater mental poise and 
teaching ability accrue. In several cities cadets 
are required to give illustrative lessons, using 
their own classmates as pupils. The wisdom of 
this plan may be doubted since almost all con- 
ditions are unnatural. 


The requirement of a thesis upon graduation 
is not common. Where this requirement exists, 
as in Paterson, it calls for a brief treatment 
of some professional topic connected with their 
daily work, or the attempted elucidation of 
some problem of existing social or other condi- 
tions in the district. In Paterson this year the 
topic was “School Conditions in the District.” 


Critic Teachers. 

The superintendents of schools, supervisors 
of special branches, the principals of the nor- 
mal schools, principals of model schools, su- 
pervisors of practice, and grade teachers serve 
as critic teachers. Grade teachers, as a rule, 
are selected because of special adaptability. 
Such instructors quickly get the professional 
point of view and there is less likelihood of un- 
pleasant friction, which occasionally occurs, 
where cadets are assigned indiscriminately 
among grade teachers. Then, too, the latter 
method is undesirable because student teachers 
come in contact with bad, indifferent, and good 
teaching. Observation and practice are in the 
model department of the normal 


training 
school. Frequently, however, 


on account of 





numbers, practice must be provided in one or 
more grade buildings. Jersey City, for in- 
stance, has a model school with sixteen grade 
teachers as model feachers, where cadets ob- 
serve; and eleven practice classes in various 
sections of the city, where student teachers 
practice under selected grade teachers. New 
York has a critic teacher for each thirty ca- 
dets—to criticise their work as substitutes in the 
city schools. Louisville observes and practices 
under seven grade teachers, as critic teachers, in 
seven grades in a district school connected with 
the normal department. During the last term of 
five months cadets have charge of classes in vari- 
ous ward schools, under the direct supervision of 
the superintendent. In Indianapolis, during the 
first half of the second year, each young wom- 
an teaches a room, where she is under the im- 
mediate direction of the director of practice. 
In Cleveland, Springfield, Ohio, and Chester 
grade teachers of unusual ability in the grades 
serve as critics; in Detroit, teachers of the 
grades in the training school, under the super- 
vision of the principal of the teachers’ training 
school; in Newark, Pittsburg, Kansas City, 
Kan., and Bridgeport, special critic teachers; 
in Boston, supervisor of practice and such 
other teachers in the normal school as the 
superintendent may approve; Omaha, the prin- 
cipal of training class, the principal of build- 
ing, supervisor and superintendent. Quincy, 
Ill., the principal and two grade teachers; East 
Saginaw, the principal and three critic teach- 
ers; St. Joseph, supervisor of primary grades 
and principals; Williamsport, the supervisors; 
Akron, persons specially trained and employed 
for the purpose; Albany, director of practice 
teaching and teacher of special methods; Balti- 
more, regular teachers of practice, two rooms 
to a teacher; McKeesport, the superintendent; 
Buffalo, the principal, the three teachers of spe- 
cial methods, and the ten grade teachers in the 
training school; Chicago, teachers of the grade 
schools and the supervisors from the normal 
school; Elizabeth, N. J., six regularly ap- 
pointed critics, teaching the first six grades in 
a selected school building; Fall River, the 
principal and three other teachers and super- 
visors assisted occasionally by a regular grade 
teacher; Trenton, a critic supervisor and grade 
teachers; Springfield, Ll., principal of training 
school and five specially appointed critic teach- 
ers in a splendidly equipped building; Reading, 
Pa., all grades under principal of normal school 
and the regular supervisors and superintendent; 
Portland, Oregon, two years’ practice in grades 
under grade teachers. In Easton, Pa., practice 
is voluntary. 


(To be concluded in June) 
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SANITARY STEEL TEACHER’S DESK 
much better but at less cost than 


Il wood. 
Insured for 20 Years all w 


against all 
Detects and Breakages 





UST, 
RECITATION BENCHES 
for less than the old style. 





INDIVIDUAL, ADJUSTABLE, COMFORTABLE AND 
LESS EXPENSIVE THAN THE OLD STYLE 


After thoroughly testing out 1200 of 
these desks in different buildings, In- 
dianapolis has placed an order for its en- 
tire needs for 1911. Thirty cities have 
reordered recently. No one would re- 
order goods that were not satisfactory. 
Let us tell you more about these desks. 





Get the Desk that will give you 


STRENGTH, SERVICE and SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 





SANITARY STEEL FRAME AD- 
JUSTABLE IN HEIGHT 
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PETER & VOLZ, 


Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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The Peabody Sthoo! Funitue C0] School Furniture 


WE sre very pleased to inform all of our old 
customers and everyone who is in want of 
school furniture that we have a very large stock of 
both Standard and Faultless school desks, recitation 
seats, tablet arms, teacher's desks and teacher's chairs 
at the present time, and can make very prompt ship- 
ments of any of these goods, It has been the habit of 
school furniture manufacturers not to carry these 
goods in stock, but to wait until after orders were re- 
ceived before they were made up, causing the purchaser 
wo sy and vexations, If you will SEND 
YOUR ORDERS TO US, we will guarantee that 
goods will be shipped on the receipt of the order. If 
necessary, we can have the order followed by wire 
tracer, insuring very prompt and early delivery, We 
will also meet any prices that our competitors may 
give you, quality of goods considered. 

Thanking you for the long and continued business 
that you have given us, we hope to receive your orders 
early. Yours truly, 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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and satisfaction, we so- 
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GET OUR PRICES ON 
School Furniture and Supplies 


School Desks, Globes, Maps, Etc. 


We can save you money on equipment for all grades from kindergarten to high 
school. Our novel selling method givés us a decided advantage in supplying goods of 
trustworthy quality. 


We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, 
including CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES, 
HOLDERS, BLACK BOARDS, CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. 


From our factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND 
VENTILATING PLANTS, BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY 
FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW FIXTURES, ETC. 


SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 
If you buy it from MURRAY it’s sure to be right. All shipments made promptly. 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., KILBOURN, wIs. 













Squires No. 2 Inkwell 





Squires No. 8 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush Ink wells are the best on the market and more extensively used 
than any others. Our No. 8 fits the same size hole as does our No. 3, but holds about 50% 
more ink and is generally preferred on that account, is finished in bronze but will nickle 
when so ordered. 


Our No. 2 sliding lid Inkwell has a wide flange = will caver vo ee gf ee 
1}4 to 24 inches i f . It was desi i especially t fit desks. s w 
extends ines Guan q es nen ‘Shove the eurtage ‘a ‘the desk. is nearly as good in this W A N 7 be D — 2 A Fe E FR S&S 
respect as a flush Inkwell. The glass sets inside the iron holder. ; 
See last month’s journal for other styles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. We will pay for clean, complete copies of the School Board Journal: 
SQUIRES INKWELL CoO., - - ~ Pittsburg, Pa. 1910—March . ‘ 10 cents 
1907—February, May . 20 cents 
THE WESTERN BRANCH: Spokane, Washington 1906—April_. pe 4 , 20 cents 
P R K E R 19095—April, September, October . , . 20 cents 
A . 1904—January, February, March, April ; 25 cents 
Conducted by Willard N. Parker, 1904—May : 40 cents 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY formerly Assistant State Super- 1903—September . , 30 cents 
MADISON :: WISCONSIN intendent of Wisconsin. Mail to American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE HIGHEST COMPLIMENT. 

The United States Government has just paid 
Wooster & Company, school book publishers, 
228 Wabash avenue, Chicago, IIl., the highest 
compliment within its power. Miss Lizzie E. 
Wooster, president of the company and author 
of quite an extended series of readers and arith- 
metics, has just been informed of the latest 
adoption so that now every one of her publica- 
tions has been placed in the government schools, 
including the United States, Philippine Islands, 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

The books now in use are the Wooster Two- 
Book Series of Arithmetics, for the first three 
years’ work, a primer and a five-book series of 
readers, a Primary Industrial reading chart, 
Sentence Builder and Number Builder. 

This adoption is generally considered a great 
compliment for Wooster & Company. It is, how- 
ever, not the only adoption the books have had. 
The books are in use throughout the country in 
cities end counties. 

One of the most interesting facts in connec- 
tion with the government, city and county adop- 
tions which Wooster & Company have secured, 
is the fact that Miss Lizzie E. Wooster, the 
president and manager of the company, has, un- 
aided by mere man, secured them. She is today, 
and has been for many years, the only woman 
book agent and publisher in the country. This, 
too, without suffragist ideas but merely the 
modest ideal of honorable worth and industry. 





MISS LIZZIE E. WOOSTER 
Chicago, Il. 


Preceding her publishing efforts, Miss Woos- 
ter was a teacher, covering a large variety of 
work, from the kindergarten to the university. 
She taught in a country district school and in 
every grade of city schools. She was principal 
of the Illinois Normal Training School and 
had charge of the model work in the grades and 
the graduate practice teaching. While a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, she taught geometry, mathematical 
drawing methods, reading and orthography. This 
experience enabled her to produce books marked 
on every page by an insight into the needs of 
the schools. 

An interesting fact in connection with Woos- 
ter books, which stands as a tribute to the au- 
thor and the merit of her books, are the trans- 
lations which have been made into other tongues. 
Her primer has been translated to the Spanish 
for use in old Mexico. Both arithmetics have 
been translated into Arabic for use in American 
mission schools in Egypt. This speaks volumes 
for the recognition of Miss Wooster’s work. 

Miss Wooster, ai does no regular 
teaching, but does institute work and some 
special teaching in variv tates. She is a 
remarkable woman in that she combines the 
faculties of a successful teacher, publisher and 
book agent. She is a familiar figure at national 
educational gatherings, a student of the schools 


resent, 
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from Canada to Mexico, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean. She is a remarkable type 
of the woman in business who has added to her 
womanhood because of her work and is in every 
sense of the word a true lady. 


Illinois Education Commission. 

Springfield, Il. That Illinois’ school law is 
incoherent and in many respects defective and 
cumbersome and ought to be radically amended 
to suit the needs of the state, is the substance 
of a report which the Illinois Educational Com- 
mission sent to the general assembly last 
month. Many proposed amendments to the 
law are submitted. 

Among them are bills: 

To provide a uniform system of bookkeeping 
by the township treasurers and to secure 
promptness in the inspection and auditing of 
their accounts. 

To increase the length of the school term 
from six to seven months. 

That no person be employed to teach in the 
public schools of the state who is not at least 
eighteen years old. 

That every teacher must keep, in addition 
to the daily register, a classification register, 
giving the name, age and attendance of each 
pupil, showing the exact standing of each pupil. 

That a board of education in cities contain- 
ing a population of less than 100,000 inhabit- 
ants may dismiss a teacher only for cause, upon 
written charges and after a hearing before the 
board of education. 

The commission recommends the creation of 
a state board of education. It also stands for 
the establishment of a uniform system of ex- 
amining 
The salaries of 
tendents is urged and a 


applicants for teachers’ certificates. 


increase in county superin- 


more systematized 


method of organized and conducting county 
teachers’ institutes is advocated. The report 


approves the bill enabling the distriets of any 
township in the state, no one of which shall 
contain an incorporated village or city, to vest 
the control and management of their schools in 
a single board of directors. 

The commission stands unequivocally for the 
restoration of the two-mill tax for school pur- 
poses, and for the institution of a comprehen- 
sive course of study in 
training and domestic 


agriculture, manual 
science for the high 
schools, graded schools, and the one-room ecoun- 
try schools. 

Bills covering these proposed changes have 
been drafted and introduced in the general as- 
sembly, texts of which are contained in the com- 
mission’s report. 


CHICAGO BOOK HOUSE CHANGES. 

May 1 will be moving day in Chicago among 
several of the book publishers. The Macmillans, 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Educational Publishing 
Company, Wooster & Co. are on the move. After 
that date The Macmillan Company will be found 
in their own building at Prairie avenue and Twen- 
ty-first street. The Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, as also Wooster & Co. will occupy space in 
the same building. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., who for years have been 
located on the seventh floor of the Studebaker 
building, move to the ninth floor to occupy the 
space vacated by the Macmillan Company. For 
several years past, specially since the installation 
of an art department, this company has been 
cramped for space. Their new quarters give them 
three times the floor space with better office and 
shipping facilities. 


SEEK ABOLITION OF DRINKING CUPS. 

The city of Chicago has been the scene of a re- 
markable campaign against common drinking cups 
found in the parks, on street corners, in trains and 
in public buildings. The city health department 
and local organizations of physicians joined forces 
with social workers in calling the attention of 
the public to the dangerous habit of using com- 
mon cups and glasses indiscriminately. The press 
rendered good service, spreading broadcast infor- 
mation on the campaign. Interviews with physi- 
cians and discussions on the campaign were freely 
printed day after day. The most telling demon- 







































New Books Will Be 
Modeled After It 


COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


By Edward Van Dyke Robinson, 
Professor of Economics, 
University of Minnesota. 


Approved for the New York 
City Schools on Proof Copy. 


THE IMPRESSION IT 
MAKES 
‘*Far ahead of any other com- 
mercial geography published. 


‘*The book is the first success- 
ful attempt to make commercial 
geography a science. 

‘*Instead of a mere collection 
of facts more or less related, 
Dr. Robinson gives a consistent 
whole, one harmonious unit. 


‘*The work marks a new era 
in geographic science, for with- 
out doubt every new commercial 
geography will be modeled after 
it and standardized by it.”’ 


Pictures, 92 colored maps, 
and many black line dia- 
grams, give @ rare expo- 
sition of industrial and 
geographic conditions. 
Send for ‘‘Paragraphs from 
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stration of the character of the germs found in 
the drinking cups was made by Dr. F. C. Tonney, 
city bacteriologist. The doctor took cups from 
widely separated schools, hotels, railway stations, 
and found in each case germs dangerous to health. 
Diphtheria, pneumonia, pus and influenza germs, 
in addition to human membrane, were found. 

The Chicago city council and the Illinois state 
legislature have both taken steps to enact legisla- 
tion prohibiting the common drinking cups. 


> bhe Editors Mail cs 


Cincinnati, O., April 5, 1911. 








To the Editor: 


The April number of the Journal at hand. I 
notice your very interesting article about lighting 
and ventilation of schools. The object of this 
letter is to call your attention to the fact that 
besides good light there is another important 
factor in the equipment of a schoolroom, which if 
given proper attention would be conducive @ 
health and the advancement of the pupils. I am 
calling your attention to the fact that a Germal 
scientist finds that instead of blackboards with 
writing in white, there should be used materials 
to make the board of a white color. The writing 
should be in black, something on the order of 
ordinary printing. This scientist has found that 
such white boards with the dark markings are 
more easily readable and serve, therefore, to pre 
serve the eyes of the pupil. You are surely aware 
how easily the sight of school children becomes 
bad; some of them are obliged to use glasses in# 
very early stage of life. 

You are in position to bring this matter to the 
attention of the proper authorities. The impor 
tance of substituting experiments in this matter #8 
evident. M. MICKNOVITZ, Architect 
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LUDWIG WOLFF DEAD. 

Ludwig Wolff, president and factory manager 
of L. Wolff Manufacturing Company, died at 
his home, 3040 Washington boulevard, Chicago, 
on Friday, April 14th at 4:50 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Death was due to a complication of 
diseases which, after two months’ illness, cul- 
minated in an attack of pneumonia. He is 
survived by five sons and one daughter, John, 
Chris, Louis, Fred and Harry Wolff and Mrs. 
Annie Hoelscher. 

With the death of L. Wolff passes one of the 
most picturesque figures in the industrial prog- 
ress of the country. Ludwig Wolff was born 
in Rostock, Schwaan-Mecklenburg, Germany, 
March 11th, 1836, the eldest of eight children. 
In 1854 the parents decided to emigrate with 
the entire family, to St. Louis, in the United 
States of America. Young Wolff was then 
eighteen years of age and received his first 
experience of life in the passage. Cholera broke 
out on board the ship. His mother and two 
brothers were among the four hundred passen- 
gers whom the ravages of the disease did not 
spare. 

When the survivors of the family reached 
Chicago, Wolff was made to face the second 
experience equally as bitter as the first. His 
father and another brother died soon after the 
arrival, leaving the responsibility of four young- 
er children entirely upon him. He never at- 
tempted to reach St. Louis except in a futile 
effort to recover his baggage, but went to work 
at his trade as a compass maker. There was 
then but little demand for this particular kind 
of work and Wolff soon found himself out of 
employment. 

It was just about this time that the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad was struggling with 
the problem of bent steam pipes for locomotives. 
Young Wolff demonstrated a process of manu- 
facture to the officials, and was given a contract 
to supply the particular pipes wanted. This 
contract necessitated the establishing of a small 
shop and was the basis of the present enormous 
plant of the L. Wolff Manufacturing Company. 

To the manufacture of steam pipes the manu- 
facture of copper cooking utensils, copper range 
boilers and eventually plumbing supplies were 
added. At that time there were but six bath 
tubs in the city of Chicago and an unlimited fu- 
ture was before him. A partner by the name of 
McGuire was the plumbing specialist whose 
interest Wolff bought in 1867. This left Wolff 
free to play the important part he did in the 
development of present day plumbing fixtures. 

It should be mentioned, in passing, that the 
first plant of the company was a little shop on 
Lake street in Chicago, fourteen by fifty feet. 
Today the company is capitalized at $4,000,000 
and produces $6,000,000 worth of sanitary fix- 
tures every year. The factory at West Lake and 
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THE LATE LUDWIG WOLFF 
Founder of L. Wolff Manufacturing Company, Chicago 


Jefferson streets covers half a city block and is 
seven stories high. The foundry at Hoyne and 
Carroll avenues is one and a half blocks square 
and its furnaces melt 175 tons of iron and seven 
tons of brass every day. The company owns the 
Monument Pottery at Trenton, N. J., and a 
branch house in Denver, Colo. Its general offi- 
ces are at 601 West Lake street, Chicago. The 
company operates sales and show rooms in Chi- 
cago at 111 North Dearborn street; in St. Louis, 
Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Cleveland, 0.; Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Washington, D. C.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

With the death of L. Wolff there passes one 
of the most powerful manufacturers of the coun- 
try. His life story is the story of the poor Ger- 
man emigrant boy who started with nothing 
and died a millionaire. The sterling character 
of the man, his high purposes and ideals, his 
fight and victory all culminated in a successful 
old age. With seventy-five years of life full of 
work, happiness, sorrow, death and business 
success there is a commingling of the truly 
American for which is ‘accounted our” indus- 
trial strength and progress. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION PROBLEM. 
(Concluded from Page 2). 

To set matters right means the creation of a 
new type of school, one that has for its prime 
aim practical usefulness, that is, the fitting of 
boys and girls for the more immediate duties 
of life and of a livelihood. Boys must be 
taught the elements of the handicrafts and of 
the industries; girls must be taught the do- 


mestic arts, as sewing, cooking, etc. So far as 
any of the crafts or industries have a scientific 
basis, our boys and girls must be taught the 
elementary facts and principles of the sciences 
upon which they are based. 


Effects of Industrial Studies on Schools. 


It is often asked by thoughtful persons who 
are interested deeply in the schools, “What 
effect will the addition of industrial training 
have upon the present teaching in the schools? 
Will it tend to cripple the schools in any way 
or to deteriorate the products of our present 
system?” Certainly our schools should not be 
handed over bodily to the industrial enthusiast 
to modify them at his free will. The correct 
attitude in this matter is shown by the follow- 
ing quotation from the report of the American 
Federation of Labor, to which allusion has 
already been made: 


“Our movement in advocating industrial ed- 
ucation protests most emphatically against the 
elimination from our public school system of 
any line of learning now taught. Education, 
technically or industrially, must be supplemen- 
tary to, and in connection with our modern 
school system. That for which our movement 
stands will tend to make better workers of our 
future citizens, better citizens of our future 
workers.” 


These are words of wisdom as well as of 
patriotism. It is not the path of wisdom to 
break away at this time from the old system 
with its well established customs and tradi- 
tions, and to put undue emphasis upon the 
industrial aims in education, however impor- 
tant they may now appear to be. Rather should 
we recognize the merit of the new aims and 
seek gradually to adapt them to the existing 
order. From the beginning up to the present 
time the American State has abundantly pros- 
pered and grown rich; civilization has _ ad- 
vanced among us; the conditions of life, even 
for the masses, have constantly improved. No 
other nation has prospered more. Now in so 
far as the prosperity and success of a people 
depend upon its schools—and we have been 
taught that free schools are the foundation of 
a nation’s prosperity—we should be slow to 
make any radical changes without the most 
thorough and painstaking experiment and 
trial. Let us not forswear the old before prov- 
ing the new.—Annual Report. 


The American Book Company has just pur- 
chased a lot, 100 feet front, at Calumet Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., Chicago, upon which, in 
the near future, they will erect a building to 
house their western offices. The building will 
be two squares north and east of the present 
home of Ginn & Company. 
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WALL POSTERS 
FOR KINDERGARTENS 


Special Series of Six Beautiful Outline 
Wall Posters, Printed on Heavy 
Royal Milton Cover Stock 
in one Color 
Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son 

Sing a Song of Sixpence 


Old Mother Goose 
Old King Cole 


Hey Diddle, Diddle 
Little Miss Muffet 


Size 10 x 14 inches 


COLORS TO BE PAINTED IN BY PUPILS 
Price, 10 Cents Each, Postpaid 


ALONZO FOWLE, Jr. 
621 Frederick Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 

L. O. Draper Shade Co.... 

oad 0096066 6.00008 Spiceland, “Ind. 
O. C, Steele Mfg. Co....+.+.+- 

cGinceeeesspscoes Spiceland, Ind. 

ARCHITECTS. 

Geo. W. Ashby......- Chicago, Ill. 


Geo. W. Payne & Son. 
© 2ee baseedooeccvccs Carthage, m1. 
Geo, Barkman......Hamilton, O. 


APPARATUS—GENERAL. 
American Seating Co.N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Columbia Sch. Sup. Co.....+.+++ 

Sdabdceekesebesses smeannepens 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........Chicago 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC, 


Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y. 
—— School Supply Co.. 
ceecceseeesss Indianapolis, Ind. 
c. H. Stoelting > rr Chicago 
McIntosh Gearon. Co., Dept. 3.. 
eBeeee sooner occccees «+» Chicago 


ATHLETIC FIELD APPARATUS. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros.....----- 
6060 eds 006 b0scee Chicopee, Mass. 


Fred Medart Mfg. 5 seaetecees 


W. 8S. Tothill......-- Chicago, 


BELLS—MANUFACTURERS. 
Meneely & Co....Waterviiet, N. rf 


St. Louis Bell Fary. St. Louis, Mo. 
(Dealers.) 

McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 

B. W. A. Rowles.....---- Chicago 

See & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 

M. H. B. Beckley......-+;. Chicago 


American Seating Co..N. Y., Ch’go 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis, 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION. 


N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co..N.Y. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney Schoo} Furn. Co. 

oescésee ene Rapids, Mich 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 


eeweceseece -Indlanapolis, “Ind. 
American Seating Co Ch’go 
L. A. Murray....- oon, Wis. 
Good Paint Co..... ° ..Chicago 
B. W. A. Rowles......- : Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........ Chicago 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 


BE. J. Johnson..........New York 
Penn. Structural Slate Co...... 

eeeees Worth Bice. Baston, Pa. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 

«+eeeeeeBangor, Pa. 

Main- -Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, Pa. 


(Dealers. ) 

Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 

Haney School Furn. Co.....+.++ 
seeee++- Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Columbia Sch. Supply Co....... 
eeecceceseeessIndianapolis, Ind. 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’'go 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Book Cover Co.. 
eoccecccccccsé Springfield, "Mass. 
ae, Book Cover Co......... 


+++ Syracuse, nN. Y. 


BRUSHES—FLOOR. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


CAPS AND GOWNS. 


Cotrell & Leonard..Albany, N. Y. 
Zimmermann Bros. Clothing Co. 
100 bde OSU ORSS Coe ceree Milwaukee 


CHARTS. 


Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating es .N. Y., Ch’go 
Milton Bradley Co.. . Springfield 
McConnell Sch. Sup. ‘Co. .++Phila. 
aay School Furn, Co.. 

oseeeees-- Grand Rapids, "Mich. 
BE. W. A. Rowles 


eee eee eeee 


Seecoces -Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co..... > Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........Chicago 


L. A. “Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 
CLASSROOM HEATERS. 


Charles Smith Co........ Chicago 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 


Standard Electric Time Co. Boston 
Pred Frick Clock Co............ 


cbnendee1ss 008s Waynesboro, Pa. 

Hah! Automatic Clock Co.Chicago 

R. W. Paltridge.......... Chicago 
CRAYONS. 


American Crayon Co..Sandusky, O. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co 
Pececccssbcccsecce Danvers, Mass. 
Binney & Smith Co...... New York 
(Dealers. ) 

American Seating Co.. 


.N.Y., Ch’go 





STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 


Teachers supplied with 
samples on request. 








=e Pencil Co..... oe 00s 0 elie ae 
Silicate Book Slate es .N. Y, 
at Sch. Sup. Co.. . Phila. 
Haney Schoo] Furn. Co.......++ 
shedardnned Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
cane aaenees ead Indianapolis, Ind. 
BE. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
l.. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
M. H. B. Beckley........ Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 


Am, Crayon Co....... Sandusky, O. 
Prang Ed. Co.......N. Y., Chicago 
Binney & Smith Co...... New York 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot ......eeeeee Boston 


DIPLOMAS. 


W...BR, DamMevccescccccscesecs N. Y. 
Ames Rollinson Co....New York 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT, 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. 


A, L. Bemis..... Worcester, Mass. 
BE. H. Sheldon & Co....... Chicago 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
066s 6b0 0868 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DRAWING SUPPLIES. 


Binney & Smith Co.....New York 
Eagle Pencil Co........ New York 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 
eT aT Jersey City, N. J. 
Milton Bradley Co.......-. 
¢eseos oe Springfield, "Mass. 
Standard Later Mfg. Co....... 
oeccece ooeees-Danvers, —s 
American. Crayon Co. . Sandusky, O 
Economy Drawing Table Co.. 
Ceo eccesessors Toledo, “oO. 
Columbia School ‘Supply Co.. 
5660606 6606008 a a eer. Ind. 
Prang Ed. Co. N. Y., Chicago 
Devoe, Dept. # eeece N. Y., Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........ Chicago 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 

lL. Wolff Mfg. Co......... Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
Federal-Huber Co....Chicago, Ill. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co...5t. Louis 
8. B. Tobey.......0- Wausau, Wis 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. Milwaukee 
M. H. Foundry & Mfg. Co..... 

Coed setecvocoecors Belleville, Ill. 


DUPLICATORS. 
Lawton & Co.........-New York 


ERASERS. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. z- 
Peckham, Little & Co....... N. 
American Seating Co...N. mee BS 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.. . Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co.......- 

aeceeee -Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia “School Supply Co. 

aoe e .Indianapolis, “Ind. 
BE. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........ Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co.....Springfield, Mo. 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 


Hess Warming and Ventilating 
CO. ccccccesecvcvccscescs Chicago 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 
Peckham, Little & Co..... N. Y. 
Haney School Furn, Co..... 

eoccceer -Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia ‘School Supply Co. 

on.ess ° . Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. W. ‘A. Rowles evivecece Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........ Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


FLOORING. 
Marbleloid Co...New York, N. Y. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 


Samuel Cabot .....+-esseee Boston 
GLOBES. 
Peckham, Little & Co...... N. Y.- 
American Seating Co...N. = Ch’ go 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.. - Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
on0eceeeegece Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
ocepe Ces en'boese Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
A. J. NYGRPOM. .cccccccces Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co...... Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........ Chicago 


lL. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg, Co....Springfield, Mo. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co...St. Louis 
A. G. Spalding & Bros....... 
Chicopee, Mass. 
BD TOCMs ccc cvccamaees Chicago 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 
Peck-Hammond Co..... Cincinnati 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co...... 


00 000 e6bbe Seece eves Columbus, O. 
Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 


WHEN YOu WRITE PLease 


Senne 


Charles Smith Co........ Chicago 
Hess Warming and Ventilating 
Sic “cy £60 B KDC OSEAD CODD HO Chicago 


INK. 


eens B60m. Oe. oo ise. 000% Chicago 
Barbour Tablet Ink Co... 
bhutene caeces -- Evansville, Ind. 

H. E. Beckley........Chicago 


INK WELLS. 


Squires Ink Well Co.Pittsburg, Pa. 
U. 8S. Inkwell Co...Des. Moines, 


M. 


swe oene Ia., and Evansville, Ind. 
American Inkwell Co........... 
000s Oaesceeeseots Adrian, Minn. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 


Milton-Bradley Co.....Springfield 
E. W. Rowles. reper 
Thomas Charlies Co.......Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley....... .Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 


Economy Drawing Table Co..... 

wd obegsnensteane «+eeee-Toledo, O. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 

Ove sacevesh Grand aon be Mich. 
Columbia School Supp 

£460:6 00-006 608.08 Sadinnemeta, Ind. 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
Cc. H. Stoelting Co...... ..- Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley........ Chicago 


LANTERN SLIDES. 
Sagensoess Stereopticon 7 Dept. 


66060805 606 66.0666 - Chicago 
c. H. Stoelting Co..... -- Chicago 
LATHES. 

Shepard Lathe Co....... Cincinnati 


Oliver Machinery Co. 

(eekde8eoees Grand Rapids, “Mich. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 


LIQUID SLATING. 


N, Y. Silicate Book Slate Com. rf 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 
cade cevedad ah Indianapolis, Ind. 
WB. W. A. ROwiOs. occssces Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 
Good Paint Co Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley........ Chicago 


LOCKERS. 
Hess Warming and Ventilating 
Ch dikeeweése econ anes ss Chicago 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co......... 
66.006 dessarenmeeed St. Louis, Mo. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros....... 
ececeesdséoosece Chicopee, Mass. 
Durand-Steel Locker Co..Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........ Chicago 


MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery Co.......... 
sess Seukes Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Crescent Machine Co..Leetonia, O. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
A. L. Bemis..... Worcester, Mass. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 

eoenaseeeese Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oliver Machinery Co....... 

2000 06eeneon Grand Rapids, “Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 

Ind anapolis, “Ind. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 

ebb ab OS 606d weece Chobes Toledo, oO. 
C. Christiansen............ Chicago 
E. H, Sheldon & 


M. H. BB. Beckley........ ‘Chicago 

Chandler & Barber........ Boston 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co....... 
CPoesoeeredecceosscr Aurora, Ill, 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 


A, L. Bemis..... Worcester, Mass. 
Grand hepa Hand Screw Co. 
eeevcce Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oliver Machinery Co........++. 
oe cceecesoes Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Cc. Christiansen........... Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co... 
Moore Mfg, Co...Springfield, Mo. 
Chandler & Barber......... Boston 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co....... 
Ceo eessececece Aurora, 
( ‘rescent Machine Co..Leetonia, O. 


MAPS. 


Peckham, Littie & Co....... N. Y. 
American Seating Co...N. aes Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.. .- Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co......... 
ceeeeesenese Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
adaded Cannes Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. W. A. ROwles..csccces Chicago 
W. & A. K. Johnston..... Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co...... Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co...... Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley........ Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


OPERA CHAIRS, 


Peckham, Little & Co...... | he 4 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 


The names given below are those of the leading and most 
réliable School Supply Houses in the United States. 


None other can receive a place in this Directory. Every- 
thing required in or about a school house may be secured 
promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering 
from these Firms. 


IXY 


Haney School Furn, Co......... 
vaeon eoee8 -.-Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Peabody School Furniture Co.. 
boned oecee® No. Manchester, Ind. 

eS Fe eS aaa Chicago 


| ho ee ee. eee Chicago 
eee VOB icc css ccosteceses 


Betbecéeor Arlington Heights, Ill. 
Moore Mfg. Co..... Springfield, Mo. 


PAINTS FOR SCHOOLS. 
Patek Brothers........ Milwaukee 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 


eseeksane J — os ; 
Eagle Pencil Co. ee . City 
Eberhard Faber. N z City 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 

F. H. Cook & Co.. Leominster, Mass. 
Peckham, Little & age as 
Eagle Pencil Co.........N. Y¥. City 
Eberhard Faber. ‘N * City 
Jos. Dixon Crucible’ Co. ee 

bnose6seceoes -Jersey City, “N, J. 
cS eS eer Chicago 
M. H. BB. Beckley....ecc: Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.N. Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co....... .-N. Y. City 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Riley Optical Instrument Co.. 


eee mee eee eee eee eee eee 


Columbia School Supply “Go. 
eccccsesecerese Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. H. Stoelting Co.........Chicago 


PLASTER CASTS. 


Cc. Hennecke Co.,.Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. P. Caproni & Bro......Boston 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co......... 
60600450000 0000808 St. Louis, Mo. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros....... 
ogo Urb eked 0060 Chicopee, Mass. 

Chicago 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 


eeee 


Columbus Htg. and Vtg. Co. 
Cheha ded ede iaeee 44 Columbus, ‘o. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co......+.. Chicago 


James B. Clow & Sons....Chicago 
Federal-Huber Co....Chicago, Il. 
Lewis & Kitchen..Ch’go, Kas. City 
Rundle Spence Mfg. Co.. Milwaukee 
N, O. Nelson Mfg. Co......+++: 
aesns St. Louis, Edwardsville, Ill. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
American Portable House Co..... 
6666 006n 06s Ceeeees Seattle, Wash. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 


Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y. 

c. H,. Stoelting Co..... -.--Chicago 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co...... 

Dept. 3 
PROGRAM CLOCKS. 

(See Clocks—Program.) 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 


McConnel] Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
ROOFING—SLATE. 
E. J. Johnson...... ++++eNew York 
Penn. Struct. Slate Co........+- 
oebeebs Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 
64008000008 00606080 -Bangor, Pa. 


Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co...... 
96 00ns bee 4006.00 0066 Columbus, O. 

Peck-Hammond Co.....Cincinnati 

Lewis & Kitchen.Ch’go, Kas, City 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 


Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 
PPTeTT TTT TTT Tir Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co.Bangor, Pa. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co., Worth 
BIG. ccccscccccccess Easton, Pa. 
Peck-Hammond Co.Cincinnati, O. 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co.w....- 
ehachantene oc stars Columbus, O. 
Ie, Wolf Mog, Co..cccvces Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 
Federal-Huber Co....Chicago, Il. 
M. H. Foundry & Mfg. Co..... 
$545 660 845454450565 Belleville, Ill. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. Milwaukee 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 


SCHOOL BLANKS. 


Peckham, Little & Co....... is Ee 
American Seating Co.N, Y., Ch’go. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.......+. Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom.....cscceces Chicago 
Tl.. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Mayer, Schoettle & Schairer Co. 
eC occcccccedecs Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Mentios THE Sonoor woane JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 


‘EASIEST WRITING. 
FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE USE. 
LONGEST WEARING. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 


aX Ay 


LK YAOg 


Lott OY 
x sas Be: 2. 


ALIN XIN sé Ph 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Langslow, Fowler Co........ en 
eeeccccccccese Rochester, N. ¥, 
American Seating Co.N, Y., Ch’ 
W. A. Choate... Albany, N.Y 
Economy Drawing Table Co.,, 
++. Toledo, 0, 
Supply Co... 
‘Soeise earns 4 Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peabody School Furniture Co., 
eseeeve No. Manchester, Ind, 
Haney School Furn, Co........ 
7 ese 6Gevgne d Grand Rapids, M 
e = ‘ ——- begeee A teh, 
OOO <0 4004.6 Ch 
Peter & Volz. nee eéeobess <a 
Scevecees Arlington Heights, “Th. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wig, 
Moore Mfg. Co. . Springfield, Mo, 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
American Seating Co.N, Y., Ch’go, 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N, ° 
N,. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co, N, Y,. 
W. A. Choate......Albany, N. Y¥, 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila, 


Columbia School 


Columbia School | Supply Ce..éa 
rere ndianapolis, In 
Peabody School “eae Co. _ 
otecawgeseed o. anchester, 
ee School Furn, Co..... . 
esdeseee .Grand Rapids. Mich. 


BE. Ww. By DOWIE 0442408 -Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis 
Moore Mfg. Co. -Springfield, Mo. 
Whitaker & Ray- -Wiggin Co.. 
San Francis 
Chavies CO.ccccccs Chicage 
- BB. Bockley....... Chicago 
Barbour Tablet Ink Co........ 
yee 6¢60 08 Mean oo Evansville, Ind, 
yer, Schoettle & Schairer Co. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co...St. 
Lewis & Kitchen... +. oa 


Thos. 
M. H 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
POSUMNG GO. bse és seeds -+.Chicago 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Teachers’ Exchange........Boston 
Pratt Teachers’ Ag’cy..N. Y. City 
Schermerhorn T’ch'rs’ Ag’cy.N. Y¥, 
Albany T’ch’rs’ A'cy. Albany, WM Y. 

Interstate T’chrs’ Agency..... 


‘teh eee tekanene Rochester, N. 
Reed Teachers’ Agency....... % 
05664 604 OAa64 08 Syracuse, N, "y. 
School Bulletin Agency. - Syracuse 
Central Teachers’ Agcy 


eee eeeee 


é TCs 6004640008.40% «Columbus, 0. 

Interstate Teachers’ AGCY..... 
ecevececese --New Orleans, La. 

Teachers’ Co- -operative Employ- 


ment Bureau...... Indianapolis 
Albert Teachers’ Agency. “Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency.. - Chicago 
McCullough T’ch'rs’ A’cy. -Chicago 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency. ---Chicago 
Yates-Fisher Ag’cy....... Chicage 
School and College Bureau. 


ma ttt t htt teeesesesecees Chicago 
Thurston Teachers’ Agency..... 


Parker Edu. Bureau. iadison, Whe 
Manual Arts Bureau of Ameri- 
ee Birmingham, Ala. 
Colo, Teachers’ Agency....Denver 
Business Men's Clearing House. 


Denver 


Wash. 


Midland Specialists’ Agency 
CHG eer eed sees Spokane, 
TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Typewriter Co...N. Y. 
— Premier Sapewecer Co... 
-Syracuse, N. Y. 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
Vacuum Enginering Co 


Kev Sheed esahe tases New York 
McCrum-Howell Co New York 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 
peceheweseeoaree Hartford, Conn, 
General Compressed Air and 
Vacuum Machinery Co....... 
6Cebeveeecebatssane St. Louis, Mo. 
WALL DEAFENING. 
Gamneet Cebek. sie ccssacad Boston 
WALL PAINTS. 
Patek Brothers........ Milwaukee 


WASTE BASKETS. 
Crane Bros....... Westfield, Mass. 


WATER COLOR PAINTS. 
Milton-Bradley Co 


0060004640 606.d0' Springfield, “Mass. 
Am. Crayon Co..... Sandusky, 0. 
Prang Educational Co....Chica 
Devoe, Dept. 5. .Chicago & N. Y. 
Thos. Charles Co weonese’ Chicago 
WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
R. BR. SORBSHOM. cccccccccs .-Chicago 
E. W. A. Rowles........ Chica) 
Cc. I. Wimmer....... Columbus, 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co 
o¥esbenses Grand 


Rapids, 


Mich. 





95 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 









eachers Noenci eS, 
“ TAKE THE INITIATIVE 


| 








PLACING 
The best teachers have to be gone after. We can help you 
locate them. We are in touch with several thousand. We will send 
AGEN CY you typewritten, bound reports upon candidates we recommend. 
These reports tell you regarding the candidate’s academic and pro- 
fessional education, teaching experience, certificates, age, health, 
FOR personality, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, loyalty 
and popularity. Isn’t this kind of service worth trying? Write us 
regarding your vacancies to-day. BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING 
TEACH ERS HOUSE, Inc., Dept. 26, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
GEER Established eight years, 


CENTRAL Our seociolty is to furnish good teachers for all de- 
partments of High School work. Your call will receive 


TEACHERS’ our prompt, personal attention. 
AGENCY E. C. ROGERS, Manager, 20 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohi® 





The MUELLER TEACHERS’ AGENGY Srna. 
Write THE MUELLER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 450 \.. Uintah Street, cate SPRINGS, COLO. 


MIDLAND SPECIALISTS AGENCY 


Station C, Spokane, Wash. 


The ONLY SPECIALISTS’ Agency in the Great Northwest. We have great op- 
portunities for Specialists in every line. School Superintendents and College Presidents 
ean find just the teacher wanted through this Agency. 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, New Orleans, La., 


offers desirable candidates to School Boards and Superintendents. M. C. VICKERS, Manager. 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


48 Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 





Ov R information regarding vacancies comes direct from School Authorities to whom 

we PERSONALLY RECOMMEND teachers. Our new card index enables us to find 

at once the right teacher for each place. We use a rapid fire rifie, not a shotgun. 
REGISTER NOW FOR POSITION AND PROMOTION 

THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY : : 623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, JILL. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY H. E. REED, Manager 
637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Every year we register some of the best product of the 
leading Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools, in addi- 
tion to many men and women of experience. 
We can help you to secure efficient teachers. Write to 


us when you need them. Send for circular. 





MANUAL ARTS BUREAU OF AMERICA 


THE NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE FOR MANUAL ARTS TEACHERS 


Furnishes free to school authorities, teachers and supervisors of DRAWING, MANUAL 
TRAINING and DOMESTIC ECONOMY for Public and Private Schools, 
Normals, Colleges and Universities. Registration Free. 


ROY L. DIMMITT, Manager. 1112 Syivan Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


501-503 Livingston Building 
Rochester, New York 
An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
iS. D. mectiesa: Ge "key ous 


In writing to advertisers please 








Teachers’ NGENCIES. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC » amg 


623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges. everywhere our permanent clients. 
You want to read our new booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 
Western Offices: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash.; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho 


“= TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2¢',5:2.5 S.cc 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SUITE 822, 39 JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Over 32,000 Positions Filled 28th YEAR 
We are now seeking teachers for emergency vacancies and for next year. 
Write us if available at the present time or in the fall of 1911. 
Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 
Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application. 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


J. F. McCULLOUGH A Successful School and College Bureau GEO. T. PALMER 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommendations. 
Competent teachersin demand, Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD : 3 $ s $ : : CHICAGO 














COLORADO TEACH ERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate thruout 
the entire West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, 
High Schools, Commercial and Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, Rooms 425-7 Exchange Bldg., Cor. 15th 
and Arapahoe Sts., Denver, Colo. Eastern Office: 101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Southern Office: 12-16 biterstos Ave., em | Ga. 








AN AGENCY is valuable in proportion to its 


influence. If it merely hears 


of vacancies and tells is somethin 
you about them "T's A e: bas ty is is 


vos Ssens Se: asked torecommend a teacher 
that is more. Ours Jewkes CIOWIEW EIN IDSs 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BaRveEEN, bretsecrtte dl N.Y. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ® 853 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855, CHAS. W. MULFORD, , Proprietor. 











| 1865, HAS. W. MULFOR a 

| DO You ENOowW7 

That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for Bulletin No. 20 
and learn what we can do for you. 


We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of 
school and college work. We can increase your range of choice and 
also save you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and 
we shall be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 
81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 


Ha ee ea 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


We make no recommendations unless officially called upon and then submit 
only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


B. F.CLARK CHICAGO. STEINWAY HALL 


le Sy Ata Hae 


NORTHWESTERN F : SPOKANE, WASH =a 
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DIPLOMAS 


ONE OR A THOUSAND 


Ames Rollinson (a, 


203 BROADWAY, NEWYORK. 
WILL SEND YOU 35 
SAMPLE DESIGNS 


NK: See 


Barbour s Topics Ix Ink » the Best, Cheapest 
and the Most C ink for Schools. 
Does not gum or aes pens. Can be 
made up when needed. For sale by all 
School Supply Houses, or 


The Barbour Tablet Ink Co. 
Evansville, Ind. 


Our Folding Adjustable 


Work Benches. 
Complete occupy whenOpen 


3 feet, and 16 inches Closed. 
Headquarters for 
Manual Training Supplies 
CHANDLER & BARBER 








wanted 


ACTIVE AGENTS ‘een 


parts of the country for a high- 
grade line of School Desks and 
Opera Chairs. 


W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
MUSICAL ARTISTS 
High Class Entertainers and Speakers 


for Commencements and 
Special Programs. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL EXCHANGE 
E. A. STAVRUM, Mer. 
Steinway Hall CHICAGO, ILL. 


BLACKBOARDS 


THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. 
SELLERS BLDG. —sBANGOR, PA. 


MENEELY & CO. DELLS 








West Tro ), N.Y. 
The Old a suits. B 
Meneely Foundry 
Established ScHO iB 
nary 100 years one. & OTHER 








Church Bells, Peals and C iones 
of best quality Copper and Tin 


2735- ‘9737 Lyon St Cor. L Lynch, | St. Louis 


sT. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY > 
eZ Stuckstede & Bro., Props 


IT 18 A BIG MONEY MAKER FOR TEACHERS 
to sell Florida fruit and garden truck lands 
on monthly payments. You can clear 
$1000 00 per acre growing vegetables while 
your fruit trees are maturing. An honest 
deal that you can recommend to your per- 
sonal friends as a paying investment. 
Ladies make splendid salesmen. Write to- 
day for agency. 
MIAMI LAND & DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 


MIAMI, FLA. 


ASK OUR PRICES ON 


DRAWING 
TABLES 


The “Improved” Shuffle Board Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mic! 





One or Thousand 


DIPLOMA Made and Filled 


WALTER E. DUNN, The Diploma Man 
203 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N.Y. 





IOWA TEXT BOOK ADOPTIONS. 

Cresco, Ia. The county board of education for Howard County 
has recently adopted Cyr’s readers (Ginn); Wentworth-Smith 
arithmetics (Ginn); Frye’s geographies (Ginn); Steps in Eng- 
lish, I and If (Am. Book Co.); Montgomery’s histories (Ginn) ; 
Modern Speller (A. B. C.); Eadies’ physiology (Scribner); Fish- 
er & Cotton’s agriculture (Scribner); Economy writing books 
(Laurel Book Co.). Supplementary—Child Classics (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill) and Gordon Series (Heath). 


Logan, Ia. The following text books were adopted for Harrison 
County : 

Burkett’s agriculture (Ginn); Milne’s practical and standard 
arithmetics (A. B. C.); Harvey’s arithmetics (A. B. C.); Our 
State and Nation; Practical Drawing; Natural elementary and 
advanced geography (A. B. C.); With Pen and Pencil (Ginn) ; 
Guide Books to English, I and II (Silver); Montgomery’s his- 
tories (Ginn); Bartlett’s Progressive Course (W. M. Welch Co.) ; 
Eeonomy system (Laurel); Palmer’s Manual; Blaisdell’s physi- 
ologies (Ginn); Bass’ Beginner’s readers (Heath); Progressive 
readers (A. B. C.); Wheeler’s readers (Wheeler); Studies in 
Reading (Univ.); Modern speller (A. B. C.); Bell’s Orthography 
(Huntwell). 

Estherville, Ia. The following text books were adopted for Em- 
met County: Bass’ primer (Heath); Graded Literature readers 
(Merrill) ; Frye’s geography (Ginn) ; Milne’s arithmetic (A. B. C.); 
Metcalf’s grammar (A. B. C.); Mace’s history Prey’ Conn’s 
physiology (Silver); Harrington’s speller (A. B. C.); 
writing system (Laurel). 
mar (Merrill). 

Marion, Ia. The 
follows: 

Readers—Blodgett series (Ginn); Studies in Reading (Univer- 
sity Pub. Co.); Baldwin’s (A. B. C.). 

Spellers—Modern speller (A. B. C.); Manual of Orthoepy and 
Orthography (Huntwell Pub. Co.). 

Arithmetics—White’s (A. B. C.). 

Civics—Government of United States (Merrill). 

Penmanship—Economy system (Laurel). 

Music—Common School Book (Silver). 

Language—Lessons in English (A. C. McClurg Co.). 

i tlementary—(Univ. Pub. Co.). 

Histories—White’s Outline Studies (A. B. C.); 
Nally). 

Dictionaries—Webster’s (A. B. C.) 

Drawing—Augsburg’s. 

Physiologies—Krohn‘s First Book and Graded Lessons ( Apple- 
ton); Ritchie’s Primer of Sanitation (World Book Co.). 

Geographies—Natural advanced and elementary (A. B. C.). 

Supplementary Books—Winslow’s series (Heath). 

Iowa City, Ia. The text books adopted for Johnson County 
were as follows: Laurel primer and Reading Literature primer; 
Jones’ readers (Ginn); Studies in Reading (Univ. Pub. Co.); 
Harvey’s arithmetic (A. B. C.); Guide Book to English (Silver) ; 
Gordy’s history (Scribner); Conn’s physiology (Silver). 

Greenfield, Ia. The text books adopted for Adair County are 
as follows: 

Readers—Bryce’s Beginner’s 
er’s (W. H. Wheeler) ; 
(MeNally). 

Des Moines, Ia. 
Polk County. 

Readers—Wheeler’s primer (Wheeler); Baldwin’s readers (A. 
B. ©.); Carpenter’s geographical (A. B. ©.); Bender’s primer 
(Merrill) ; Judson & Benson’s graded literature (Merrill) ; White’s 
Story Primer (World); Bass’ Beginner’s (Heath). 

Arithmeties—Number Foundations (Newson); Hamilton’s com- 
plete and elementary (A. B. C.). 

Geographies—Morton’s elementary and advanced (A. B. C.); 
Eclectic (A. B. C.); Fairbanks’ Home (Educational Pub. Co.). 

Histories—Eggleston’s First Book (A. B. C.); Barnes’ School 
(A, B. C.). 

Physiologies—Overton’s (A. B. C.); 
Sanitation (World). 

Spellers—New World (World); Progressive 
Orthography and Orthoepy (Huntwell). 

Language—With Pencil and Pen (Ginn); Guide Book to Eng- 
lish (Silver); Buehler’s English Lessons: and English Grammar 
(Newson). 

Algebra—Wells’ elementary (Heath). Bookkeeping—Bryant & 
Stratton’s (A. B. ©.) and bookkeeping blanks. Physics—Avery’s 
Elementary (A. B. C.). Political Economy—Laughlin’s (A. B. 
©.). Dietionaries—Webster’s (A. B. C.). 

Music—Bartlett’s (W. M. Welch); McLaughlin & Gilchrist’s 
Song Reader (Ginn). Civics—Peterman’s (A. B. C.). Agricul- 
ture—Besey & Bruner’s and Sweezy’s (A. B. C.). 


Economy 
Supplementary—Reed & Kellogg’s gram- 


text books adopted for Linn County are as 





Mace’s (Mc- 


(Houghton 


Miffiin Co.); Wheel- 
Cyr’s (Ginn) 


; Curry’s Literary Readings 


- 


The following text books were adopted for 


Primer of Hygiene and 


(A. B. C.); Bell’s 





ener rr 


“M&S” Loose Leaf Note 
Books for Students 





Standard Sizes 
Side and End Opening 
No Exposed Metal Parts 
Paper Furnished in Every Ruiing 
for Every Subject 


Leaves inserted and removed 
without disturbing other sheets, 
One operation opens ' both rings. 
Leaves lie perfectly flat. Even writ- 
ing surface from edge to edge. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Mayer, Schoettle & Shairer Co,, 


Manufacturers of Schoo! Supplies 


Ana Arbor, : Michigan 





[TF there is anything on earth 

that will please you, it is 
Silicate goods. Used constant- 
ly thirty-nine years in all the 
public schools in New York, 
and all the principal Boards of 
Education in the large cities, 
We guarantee every ship- 
ment. They are the best made 
goods. Send for our illustra- 
ted catalog. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey St, New York 





ae . ee 
AMrsleile 
WRITING FLUID POWDER 


Makes a Fluid equal to any 
sold in liquid form. It is the 
ideal Ink for Banks, Offices, Business Col- 
leges, etc., _Where the best grade of ink is 
reguired. “JUSTRITE” BLACK INK POWDER 
makes a very good ink for common school use. No 
freezing; no breakage or leakage; no freight to pay 
GEORGE MANUFACTURINC CO. Notine. 

2931 W. HARRISON StT., CHICAGO, ILL. 






BRUCE’S 


School Architecture 
Fourth Edition— Gat a Copy 


COSTUMES FOR SCHOOL: PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, wigs, etc., for all 
plays and operas. Guarantee satisfaction 
and make lowest rates for rental. Full line 
of stage make up. 

The business of L. Hagemann & Co., 
Chicago, lll., has been taken over by 


Fritz ScHouLtz & Co. 
75 Lake St., » Sesge i. 





SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


651-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRENCH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


We publish the Sauveur, 
Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
er well known methods 
for teaching Modern Lan- 
guages. 





BRUCE’S 
School Architecture 


Fourth Edition—Get a Copy 
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THE RELATIONS OF A CITY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT TO HIS TEACHERS. 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


He says further: “A forced and driven 
corps of teachers, whether yielding mechanic- 
ally, or whether cherishing in their hearts re- 
bellion, will make a failure of the most philo- 
sophical, complete, and wise course of study.” 

Speaking more definitely, the superintendent 
should be cordial, frank, and just in dealing 
with his teachers. He should remember that 
mistakes will be made by all, even by himself, 
and that no teacher should be forever con- 
demned because of an error of judgment. He 
should be easily approached by a teacher who 
is in trouble. She should be encouraged to 
state facts, whether favorable or unfavorable 
to herself, realizing that the stating of them 
will help her cause if it is one that needs help. 
He should know how to get a teacher to 
initiate her own remedies for the ills that 
arise in her school room. The importance of 
an independent teacher has been referred to 
and it cannot be over-estimated. Teachers 
that have initiative and can keep their work 
up and things moving harmoniously are indis- 
pensable to a system. We cannot have strong, 
independent thinking in our students unless 
we have it in the teachers. Teachers may be 
helped and told what to do at every turn and 
corner until they become mechanical or help- 
less, and this may be true of one who might 
have made a good teacher. 

When the teacher feels that she does not 
know what to do, she is in a position to learn 
—a situation has arisen which requires some- 
thing that she has not. The opportunity that 
this affords for good hard thinking is too good 
to be missed. Now is the chance for growth 
of power. If the teacher is required to work 
out the solution of her problem under the guid- 
ance of her adviser, considering all the ele- 
ments that may be affected by the final plan, 
she has made significant progress. If she has 
been told just what to do, she has not accom- 
plished a thing. 

A teacher should also learn that trifles should 
not be taken to her superintendent. Most 
teachers know this without a hint from any 
source but a few will encroach upon the valu- 
able office hours of the superintendent unless 
they are made to understand from their su- 
perior that this time is valuable and must not 
be called for except when an actual need has 
arisen. 

The teacher is valuable to the superintendent 
not alone because she is the interpreter of his 
course of study. If she is encouraged to pre- 
sent the course of study from the view point 
of its significance to the child, she should be 
a valuable critic of its content and arrange- 
ment. This criticism should be constructive 
and should go directly to the superintendent, 
himself. A frank discussion should follow, 
during which the superintendent should “take 
notes.” This is true also of other matters per- 
taining to the good of the school. He is a 
wise man who cannot and does not learn from 
his subordinates. 

Sometimes a teacher grows despondent for 
want of a word of encouragement from her su- 
periors. Encouragement in the form of merit- 
ed criticism should be given. It is easy to say 
too much and we are liable to neglect giving 
a word of praise when it is really needed. But 
it is well for both to remember that praise 
often sets a teacher “at ease in Zion,” and 
thus destroys its purpose. The teacher should 
also remember that the most sincere compli- 
ments do not come in a direct, formal way, 
and that these are worth many times those 
given as such. 


There is another relation between the super- 





intendent and his teachers which may be more 
or less indirect but nevertheless important. It 
is the one that has to do with general culture 
and professional spirit. Aside from the per- 
sonal influence of the superintendent upon 
these things, he may make suggestions as to 
courses of reading, professional literature and 
the need of summer courses which will be of 
great value to his teachers. 

Concluding, I want to repeat that the chief 
value of the superintendent to his teachers 
and of his teachers to him and of both to the 
common cause for which they are working lies 
in the harmony that prevails as they go dili- 
gently and faithfully to their several duties, 
all believing in the work where unto they are 
called and ever seeking for those truths that 
shall lead them to their goal. 


NEW PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

Mr. W. H. Ives, recently vice-president of 
D. C. Heath & Company, and Mr. H. R. But- 
ler, at one time connected with the old house 
of Butler, Sheldon & Company, have recently 
joined interests and have formed a partnership 
under the name of Ives & Butler. On March 
20th the new concern acquired the periodical 
publications and other interests of A. S. Barnes 
& Company of New York City. The firm will 
continue to issue the “School Journal,” “Edu- 
cational Foundations” and the “Teachers’ Mag- 
azine,” under the editorial management of Mr. 
Ossian Lang. 


Mr. Edward Jewett, the popular representa- 
tive of Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, recently 
retired from the chairmanship of the school 
committee at Norwood, Mass. His fellow mem- 
bers on the committee made the acceptance of 
his resignation the occasion for a banquet, at 
which Mr. Jewett was presented with a dia- 
mond pin. Addresses were made by George 
Harding Smith, C. B. Sanborn, C. M. Calla- 
han, James Conger, James Berwick, J. Harry 
Hamlin, Supt. Austin H. Fittz, George Cush- 
ing, Ralph Bullard, Thomas Houllahan, Alex- 
ander Ambrose and others. 

Mr. John F. L. Morris, manager of Ginn & 
Company’s Philadelphia branch, recently led 
the fight for the new school code in the Penn- 
sylvania house of representatives. The bill 
passed the house in remarkably short time, much 
to the surprise of the school people as well as 
the politicians of the state. Much credit is 
due to Mr. Morris for the diplomatic engineer- 
ing which he did for the code. 

Mr. Morris has done much for the school in- 
terests of the “Keystone” state through his 
legislative activity, but never has he rendered 
such efficient service as in the case of the new 
code. 

Mr. R. N. Lovelace, for nine years superin- 
tendent of schools at Palmyra, Mo., has re- 
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signed to take effect June 30th. He will be- 
come Missouri state representative for the edu- 
cational publications of J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Arthur A. Huebsch of J. A. Lyons & 
Co., has purchased a blue necktie to rival the 
wonderful collection which Hugh Foresman of 
Scott, Foresman & Co. has been gathering 
for years. Be careful, Mr. Huebsch, you are 
walking on thin ice. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

May 3-4-5. Third National Peace Congress at 
Baltimore. J. H. Van Sickle, chairman of school 
committee; Tunstall Smith, executive secretary, 
Baltimore. 

May 4-5-6. Mississippi Teachers’ Association at 
Jackson. ; 

May 5-6. Illinois Superintendents’ and Princi- 
pals’ Association at De Kalb. 

May 11-12-13. Eastern Art and Manual Train- 
ing Association, in Philadelphia. Miss Ada B. 
Williams, secretary, 7619 Lexington avenue, Clevye- 
land, O. Exhibit of pupils’ work. 

May 12. New England Association of Superin- 
tendents at Boston. Payson Smith, secretary, Au- 
gusta, Me. 

June 5-6-7. Conference on the Education of 
Backward, Truant, Delinquent and Dependent 
Children, at Boston. E. L. Coffeen, secretary, West- 
boro, Mass. 

June 15-16-17. West Virginia Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Bluefield, W. Va. 

June 29-30, July 1. American Institute of In- 
struction at Providence, R. I. 

June 20-21. National Society for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis at Denver. Philip P. 
Jacobs, assistant secretary, New York City. 

June 26-7-8-9. Catholic Education Association 
at De Paul University, Chicago. F. W. Howard, 
secretary, Columbus, O. 


June 27-8-9. Kentucky State Education Asso- 
ciation in Owensboro. T. W. Vinson, secretary, 
Frankfort. 


June 27-28-29. Kentucky Education Association 
at Owensboro. T. J. Coates, president, Richmond. 

July 8-14. National Education Association, in 
San Francisco, Cal. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, presi- 
dent, Chicago; Irwin Shepard, secretary, Winona, 
Minn. 

July 14-15. Illinois Country Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Normal. 


OUR APRIL ISSUE. 
Unsolicited Testimonials. 

Your annual building number of the American 
School Board Journal is very interesting, indeed, 
and I have taken a great deal of interest in study- 
ing the various plans shown. The high schools 
are particularly interesting to me at this time, 
as we are making plans for two large high schools 
and expect to start on plans for another high 
school in the near future.—A. F. Hussander, Act- 
ing Architect, Board of Education, Chicago, Il. 


Allow us to congratulate you on the cover of the 
April School Board Journal.—Frederick Squires, 
Architect, New York, N. Y. 


Permit me to compliment you upon the char- 
acter of the April number. I find your journal to 
be more and more a satisfactory report of what 
is doing in school matters throughout the coun- 
try, and the designs published from month to 
month, of new school buildings, is most interest- 
ing and instructive. Keep up the good work.— 
Benj. B. Owens, Supervisor of School Buildings, 


Baltimore, Md. 
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“HAMMOND'S SLUG SHOT” 





USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 


A light, composite, fine powder, easily distributed either by duster, 


bellows, or in water by spraying. 


Thoroughly reliable in killing 


Currant Worms, Potato Bugs, Cabbage Worms, Lice, Slugs, Sow Bugs, 
etc., and it is also strongly impregnated with fungicides. ("Put up 


Merchants. 


in Popular Packages at Popular Prices, Sold by Seed Dealers and 


HAMMOND'S SLUG SHOT WORKS, FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
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School Sood Journal 





LEWIS & KITCHEN 


Heating « Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO — KANSAS CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 
GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


SEPTIC TANKS 


1200 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





Arkansas. 
Fort Smith—Archt. A. T. W. Jennings has plans 


for 2-story school; $50,000. Huntington—Archt. 

A. T. W. Jennings, Fort Smith, has plans for 2- 

story school; $20,000. Heber—School will be 

erected. Sheridan—Propose erection of school; 

$12,000. 
California. 

Riverside—Archt. N. F. Marsh, Los Angeles, 
has plans for four high schools, Pasadena—Pro- 
pose erection of high school. Terra Bella—Archt. 
lv. W. Griffin has plans for 6-room mission school ; 
$16,000. Los Angeles—Polytechnic high school 
will be erected at Hollywood. 


Colorado. 
Silverton—High school will be erected; $60,- 
000. Monte Vista—School will be erected; $20,- 
000. La Veta—School will be erected; $20,000. 
Denver—Three open-air schools will be erected. 


Connecticut. 
Bridgeport—Propose erection of high school. 
Stamford—Woodland Avenue school will be 
erected. 
District of Columbia. 
Washington—Manual training school will be 
erected. A building for Norma! School No. 2 will 
be erected ; $257,000. 
Florida. 
Jacksonville—Plans have been submitted for 
Springfield school. 
Georgia. 
Jackson—Site was selected for colored high 
school. Atlanta—Hill street school will be erect- 
ed. Ashby street school will be erected. Albany 


—Propose issuance of bonds for school. Haralson 
—School will be rebuilt. 


Idaho. 

Twin Falls—Archts. Wayland & Fennell, Boise, 
have plans for high school. 
Illinois. 

Chicago—St. Mary’s school will be erected; 


$200,000. Newman—$20,000, bonds, were voted 
for school. Chicago—24-room school will be 
erected. 


Joliet—Archt. J. H. Barnes will prepare 
plans for 8-room school ; $30,000. Putnam—aArcht. 
J. H. Barnes, Joliet, will prepare plans for 4-room 
school; $12,000. Ottawa—12-room school will be 
erected ; $45,000. Peoria—Archts. Reeves & Bail- 
lie have plans for 3-story school; $125,000. He- 


THE PECK-HAMMOND CO. 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 


Are prepared to furnish any system of heating 
and ventilation desired 


ALSO 








Have You in Your Files 


ASHBY’S 


DESIGNS OF 


SCHOOLS an LIBRARIES 


The most complete book of its kind ever published 


We develop your ideas into a practical set of plans and specifications 
which can be executed to the smallest detail. 
within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


You can build 


“Ashby’s Designs of Schools and Libraries,’ containing 93 designs 


bron — Archts. W. W. 
Abell & Son, Elgin, have 
plans for 8-room school ; 
$25,000. Chicago—Hau- 
gan school will be erect- 
ed. St. Charles—Archts. 
Schock & Swanson, Chi- 
cago, have plans for 2- 
story school; $30,000. 
Ridott—Archt. U. M. 
Dustman, Freeport, has 
plans for school. Prairie 
City — Archt. J. G. 
Beadle, Galesburg, has 
plans for 8-room school. 


Evanston — Propose is- 
suance of bonds for 
school. 

Indiana. 


Dayton—2-story school 
will be erected ; $20,000. 
Shelby—Archt. C. E. 
Kendrick, Gary, has 
plans for 2-story school; 
$10,000. Leroy—Archt. 
C:- i pee: Gey : 
has plans for school; $6,000. Churubusco—Archts. 
Ellwood & Ellwood, Elkhart, have plans for school. 
Indianapolis—8-room school will be erected. Need- 
ham—Archt. Geo. Ransdell, Franklin, has plans 
for 2-story school; $20,000. Monroe—Archt. Abra- 
ham Bagley, Berne, has plans for 2-story school; 
$20,000. Staunton—Archt. M. H. Johnson, Jr., 
Brazil, has plans for 6-room school ; $18,000. Camp- 
bellsburg—Archt. J. L. Nichols, Bloomington, has 
plans for 6-room school. Valparaiso—Archt. W. 
B. Parker, Indianapolis, has plans for school. 
Vanburen—School will be erected; $40,000. Elk- 
hart—Willowdale school will be erected. South 
Bend—High school will be erected ; $200,000. Cen- 
terville—School will be erected. Winchester— 
Archt. Chas. Houck, Bluffton, has plans for 2- 
story school; $20,000. Mili Creek—Archt. Chas. 
E. Kendrick, Gary, has plans for 4-room school; 
$10,000. Whiteland—Archt. Geo. Ransdell, Frank- 
lin, has plans for 6-room school. Martinsville— 
Archt. Geo. Anderson has plans for 3-room school. 
Otis—Archt. Geo. W. Allen & Son, La Porte, have 
plans for school. Burlington—Archt. Samuel 
Young, Monticello, has plans for 6-room school. 


Greentown—2-story school will be erected; $25,- 
000. 


of schools. 





Iowa. 

Wayland—2-story school will be erected. Ka- 
lona—School will be erected. Waterloo—Archt. 
M. B. Cleveland has plans for 2-story parochial 
school. 2-story ward school will be erected; $12,- 
000. Three district schools will be erected. Web- 


ster City—Archts. Proudfoot, Bird & Rawson, Des 


Automatic Flushing and Dry Closets 


WRITE us 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 


(perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 


thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 
of school buildings. 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





GEO. W. PAYNE & SON 


School House 
ARCHITECTS 
CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 
Correspondence solicited anywhere. 


A handsome book of School Houses ranging from one room up (perspectives and floor plans) will be sent to 
School Committees that are interested in the erection of buildings for which plans have not been procured 





GEO. BARKMAN 
ARCHITECT 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


Special Attention 
given to design of 
Village and District 


SCHOOLS 


Moines, have plans for high school; $25,000. 
Newell—Archt. H. L. Netcott, Independence, has 
plans for 2-story school; $20,000. Lamont—Archt. 
H. BE. Netcott, Independence, has plans for 2-story 
school. Gibson—School will be erected. Ames— 
High school and ward school will be erected. 
Persia—Propose erection of schoo] and township 
high school. Stockport—Archt. H. E. Throne, Ot- 
tawa, has plans for 2-story school; $16,000. Spen- 
cer—Dight schools will be erected. 
Kansas. 

Weir—Archt. Chas. Chandler, Topeka, has plans 

for School of Mines; $25,000. Atwater—Two 








The Columbus Heating & Ventilating Co, 


Heating, Ventilating and Sanitary Engineers 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


School House, Church or Factory Work Our Specialty 
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Ventilated Urinal 
Edwardsville, Ill. 


schools will be erected. Greensburg—Archts. Kelso, 
Mann & Gerow, Hutchinson, have plans for school; 
$9,000. Seneca—Archt. M, N. Bair, Hastings, has 
plans for parochial school. Wamego—School will 
be erected. Deerfield—School will be erected. 
Fairview—Archt. L. M. Wood, Topeka, has plans 
for school; $12,500. Ottawa—Archts. Geo. P. 
Washburn & Son have plans for school; $35,000. 
Kentucky. 

LaGrange—Archt. O. P. Reuter, Louisville, has 
plans for 12-room school; $30,000. Elizabethtown 
—Site was purchased for grade school. Morton’s 
Gap—3-room school will be erected. St. Charles— 
2-room school will be erected. Stanley—School 
will be erected. Liberty—School will be erected. 

Louisiana. 

Sulphur—School will be erected. Tallula—High 
school will be erected. Lake Charles—Parochial 
school will be erected. Kentwood—School will be 
erected. Ruston—Plans are being prepared for 
school; $65,000. 

Maryland, 

Lutherville—Emory & Nussear, Baltimore, have 
plans for 4-story school; $70,000. Frederick— 
Archts. Parker, Thomas & Rice, Baltimore, have 
plans for school; $55,000. Port Deposit—Propose 
erection of school. 

Massachusetts. 

Chelsea—Archts. Kilham & Hopkins, Boston, 
have plans for Williams school; $125,000. 3-story 
school will be erected; $80,000. Springfield— 
Archts. E. C. & G. C. Gardner have plans for 2- 
story school; $75,000. Attleboro—Site was pur- 
chased for high school. Bryantville—Schoo! will 
be erected. Central Village—4-room school will 
be erected; $10,000. Stoneham—School will be 
erected. Boston—Parochial school will be erected ; 
$75,000. Archt. John Lavalle will prepare plans 
for school, Wolcott Dist. Archts. Schweinfurth 
& Craig will prepare plans for school, Brooks Dist. 
Archt. Wm. H. Besarick has plans for school, 
Pierce Dist. Appropriations were made for High 
School of Practical Arts; $335,000. Andover— 
Archt. J. BE. Allen, Lawrence, has plans for school, 
North Andover. Lawrence—Central school will be 
erected. 

Michigan. 

Houghton—Archts, E. Brielmaier & Son, Mil- 
waukee, have plans for 2-story school; $30,000. 
Ithaca—Arecht. ©. EB. Allen, Jackson, has plans 
for 2-story school. Farmington—Bids were re- 
ceived for school. Delray—Archts. Spier, Rohns & 
Gehrke, Detroit, have plans for 2-story school. 
Decatur.—Arecht. E. A. Bowd, Lansing, has plans 
for 2-story school; $15,000. Sturgis—Archt. R. A. 
Bradley, Fort Wayne, has plans for 4-room school. 
Hancock—High school will be erected; $100,000. 
Holly—Propose erection of school. Ludington— 
Parochial school will be erected. Pontiac—Two 
ten-room schools will be erected. 

Minnesota. 

Belgrade—8-room school will be erected; $18,- 
000. Alexandria—School will be erected. Hill 
City—8-room school will be erected ; $25,000, Min- 
neapolis—Areht. Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., 
will probably prepare plans for two high schools. 
Chisholm—School will be erected; $115,000. Al- 
bert Lea—Parochial. school will be erected. Man- 
torville—School will be erected. Willmar—School 
will be erected at Prinsburg. 


Missouri. 

St. Louis—2-story school will be erected ; $200,- 
000. 2-story school will be erected ; $160,000. Sar- 
coxie—High school will be erected. Columbia— 
Mechanic Arts building will be erected. St. Louis 
—Benton school will be reconstructed. 24-room 
school will be erected on Alabama avenue, Clar- 





NELSON 
School Plumbing Fixtures 


Ventilated Urinals 
Ventilated Hopper Latrines 

Pressure Tank Water Closets 
Cupless Drinking Fountains 
Write for our Booklet 


**A Few Points on Sanitation” 


N. 0. NELSON MFG. CO. 


School Board Sournal 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Ventilated Hopper Latrine 








ence—$25,000, bonds, were voted for school. Odes- 
sa—High school will be erected ; $25,000. Moberly 
—-room school will be erected. 

Montana, 

Wibaux—Archts. Haire & Link, Miles City, have 
plans for school. 

Nebraska. 

Herman—Archt, B. F. Miller, Omaha, has plans 
for school. 

New Hampshire. 

Milford—Propose erection of school, Pine Val- 
ley Dist. Hanover—School will be erected; $30,- 
000. Exeter—High school will be erected. 

New Jersey. 

West New York—Archt. Joseph Turck, Union 
Hill, has plans for School No. 5; $100,000. Ruth- 
erford—Archts. Taylor & Mosley, New York, have 
plans for two schools. Summit—Brayton school 
will be erected. Newark—Archt. E. F. Guilbert 
has plans for 3-story school. Atlantic City— 
Archts. Stout & Riebeneck have plans for 16-room 
school; $75,000. Union Hill—Archt. J. D. Lu- 
gosch, Union, has plans for 3-story gchool; $250,- 
000. Arlington—Archt. Joseph Kenffédy, Kearny, 
has plans for school; $20,000. Hoboken—Propose 
erection of school. 

New York. 

Buffalo—Archt. G. M. Wolfe has plans for 3- 
story school. Troy—Archt W. E. Clark has plans 
for 2-story school; $22,000. New York—Archt. E. 
J. Byrne has plans for 2-story parochial school; 
$20,000. Plattsburg—-Archt. W. T. Towner, New 
York, has plans for 3-story school; $100,000. Irv- 
ington—Archts. Ewing & Chappell, New York, 
have plans for 2%-story school; $106,000. New 
York—44-room school will be erected; $290,000. 
Johnstown—2-story school will be erected. New 
York—School will be erected on Randolph avenue; 
$100,000. Elmira—3-story academy: will be erect- 
ed; $150,000. Suffern—Archt. Wilson Potter, New 
York, has plans for 2-story school; $50,000. 

North Carolina, 

Fayetteville—$50,000, bonds, 

school in Cross Creek Twp. 
North Dakota. 

Fertile—Three schools will be erected. Edge- 
ley—High school will be erected. Hensel—School 
will be erected; $6,000. Kenmare—Contract was 
let for 3-story parochial school. Ellendale— 
School will be erected, Dist. No. 14, Farming 
Valley. Cando—School will be erected. 

Ohio. 

Columbus—2-story school will be erected at 
Grandview Heights; $50,000. Sabina—Archts. 
Howard & Merriam, Columbus, have plans for 2- 
story school; $50,000. Springfield—8-room high 
school will be erected. New Lexington—Archt. 
W. P. Ginther, Akron, has plans for 4-room school. 
East Cleveland—Archt. J. P. McGrath, Cleveland, 
has plans for 2-story parochial school; $15,000. 
Marion—Archts. Marriott & Allen, Columbus, have 
plans for 2-story school, $8,000. Lockland—2-story 
school will be erected; $100,000. Lorain—Archt. 
H. E. Ford has plans for 15-room school ; $60,000. 
Swanton—Archt. J. W. Matz, Toledo, has plans 
for 6-room school at Aid; $18,000. Pataskala— 
Archt. H. G. Jones, Columbus, has plans for 2- 
story school at Jersey; $15,000. Mansfield—8- 
room school will be erected. Alliance—Plans 
were considered for State street school. Girard— 
Site was selected for school. Niles—Bentley ave- 
nue school will be erected. Delphos—Archt. A. C. 
DeCurtins, Lima, has plans for 12-room school; 
$80,000. London—Archt. W. T. Mills, Columbus, 
has plans for 2-story high school; $50,000... Wil- 
mington—Archts. Howard & Merriam, Columbus, 
have plans for 2-story school; $30,000. Crooks- 


were voted for 





ville—2-story school will be erected; $10,000. 

Oakharbor—12-room school will be erected; $60,- 

000. Wren—School will be erected, Millshire Twp. 

Waynesfield—Contract was let for 2-story school. 
Oklahoma, 

Perry—Archts. Van Meter & Schmitt, Oklahoma 
City, have plans for 2-story high school; $35,000. 
Butler—Archts. Van Meter & Schmitt, Oklahoma 
City, have plans for 2-story school; $20,000. 
Wynne Wood—Archt. D. W. F. Turbyfill, Okla- 
homa City, has plans for 2-story school; $14,000. 
Spiro—Archt. A. T. W. Jennings, Fort Smith, has 
plans for 2-story school. Oktaha—Archts. Daw- 
son, Kedian & Valeur, Muskogee, have plans for 
2-story high school. Cement—Archt. H. EB. Hawk, 
Oklahoma City, has plans for 2-story school; $15,- 
000. Heavener—Propose erection of high school. 
Lawton—10-room school will be erected. LEarls- 
boro—School will be erected. 

Pennsylvania, 

Sunbury—Archt. W. H. Lee, Shamokin, has 
plans for 5-room school; $15,000. Hazleton—High 
school will be erected; $150,000. Philadelphia— 
8-story parochial school will be erected; $60,000. 
School will be erected, $100,000. Wanamie—6- 
room schoo] will be erected at Sheatown. Roar- 
ing Spring—Propose erection of high school; $15,- 
000. Orwigsburg—Contract was let for 5-room 
school. Hollidaysburg—Plans are being prepared 
for seminary. Berwick—School will be erected; 
$25,000. Williamsport—High school will be erect- 
ed. Doylestown—School will be erected. Pitts- 
burg—Archts. McClure & Spabr have plans for 
school. Uniontown—-Archt. A. P. Cooper has plans 
for 2-story high school; $30,000. Star Junction— 
Archt. A. P. Cooper, Uniontown, has plans for 2- 
story school; $18,000. Connellisville—4gstory pa- 
rochial school will be erected; $50,000. Carbon- 
dale—2-story school will be erected. 

Teras. 

Granbury—Propose erection of 2-story school. 
Friona—School will be erected. Trinity—Bids 
were received for 2-story school. Florence—High 
school will be rebuilt. Gunter—Bonds were voted 
for school. Alexander—2-story school will be 
erected. Texarkana—Site was purchased for high 
school. Pecos—Plans were submitted for high 
school. Blessing—Propose erection of school] at 
Pleasant Switch. Collegeport—Propose issuance 
of bonds for school. Italy—2-story school will be 
erected. Electra—Plans have been adopted for 
school; $12,500. Madisonville—Plans have been 
submitted for school. Navasota—3-story school 
will be erected. 

Washington. 

North Yakima—New bids will be received for 
MeKinley school. Kennewick—Archt. L. L. Rand, 
Spokane, has plans for high school. Bellingham 
—8-room school will be erected at Silver Beach. 
Seattle—High school will be erected at Mt. Baker 
Park; $200,000. Pasco—School will be erected. 
Getchell—Archt. G. C. Kennedy, Washington, D. 
C., has plans for school. 


Wisconsin. 

New London—Parochial school will be erected; 
$20,000. Sheboygan—Archts. H. C. Koch & Son, 
Milwaukee, have plans for 2-story school. Tony— 
Archt. F. D. Orff, Minneapolis, Minn., has plans 
for 2-story school; $20,000. Fennimore—Archts. 
Kemp & Miller, Detroit, have plans for high and 
grade school. Odstburg—School will be erected. 
Athens—School will be erected. Dorchester— 
School will be erected. Milwaukee—Plans are be- 
ing prepared for boys’ trade school. School will 
be erected, Second Ward; $29,000. Platteville— 
Propose erection of school. Waupaca—School will 
be erected. 
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For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate 


(Non-alcoholic.) 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence ,R 1, 


¢ 








New Sort of Valedictory. 
“Usually the graduates fire a lot of oratory at 


the committee and the committee hands the 
graduates a lot of advice. But we had something 
new at the commencement last night.” 

“How was that?” 

“The valedictorian said he wanted work, and 
the gentleman presiding gave him a job.” 








The World—“Want a job, eh? What’s your 
recommendations ?” 

Graduate—‘My A. B.” 

The World—‘Sit right down, and I’ll teach 
you the rest of the alphabet.”—Life. 

He Had Tried Both. 

“Now, my boy, tell me how you know an old 
partridge from a young one,” asked the squire 
in an English periodical. 

“By the teeth, sir.” 

“Nonsense, boy! You ought to know better 
than that. A partridge hasn’t any teeth.” 

“No, gir; but I have.” 

Un-soph-isticated. 

“Seen yer!” cried the smart aleck, when he 
caught them kissing at the college ball. 

“No, sir, Freshman!” retorted the girl. 





“Willy, is it right to say ‘My sister has come 
to school? ” 

“No, miss.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because your sister has went home.” 


“Young gentlemen,” announced the professor 
of English literature, “tomorrow I wish you 
come prepared to discuss this sentence from the 
work of Henry James.” 

“The entire sentence, professor?’ 
the class. 

“Well, take it as far as the first semi-colon.” 


groaned 





’ said the president of the 
great university, “is to keep out of business. 
You are better adapted for a professional ca- 
reer.” 

“T agree with you,” said the graduate. “Which 
do you think the better, the American or the 
National league?” 


“My advice to you,’ 


623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


A Complete Series 9 Readers for the Grammar Grades 
Elson Grammer School Readers 


Manuals for the Teachers 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


37 East 28th St., NEW YORK | 


School Soar) Jounal 


Schuelerin: “Da sol- 
len wir nun einen Fer- 
ien-Aufsatz schreiben 
ueber das, was uns am 
besten gefallen hat? 
Ich kann doch unmoeg- 
lich ueber den Husar- 
en-Leutenant  schreib- 
en!” 


Lehrer: “Wann wer- 
den die Tage immer 
laenger ?”’ 

Maxl (sohn eines 
kleinen beamten) : “Ge- 
gen ende des Monats.” 

O-U-G-H. 
I’m taught p-l-o-u-g-h 
Shall be pronounced “plow.” 


“Zat’s easy ven you know,” I say. 
“Mon Anglais I’ll get through.” 


















My teacher say zat in zat case 
O-u-g-h is “oo.” 

And zen I laugh and say to him, 
“Zees Anglais make me cough.” 


He say, “Not coo, but in zat word 
O-u-g-h is ‘off.’ 

O, sacre blue! such varied sounds 
Of words make me hiccough! 


He say again, “Mon friend es wrong! 
O-u-g-h is ‘up’ 

In hiccough.” Zen I cry, “No more, 
You make my throat feel rough.” 


“Non! non!” he ery, “You are not right— 
O-u-g-h is ‘uff,’”’ 

I say, “I try to speak your words, 
I can’t pronounce zem, though!” 


“In time you'll learn, but now you're wrong, 
O-u-g-h is ‘owe.’” 

“T’ll try no more. I shall go mad, 
I’ll drown me in the lough!” 


“But ere yot drown yourself,” said he, 
“O-u-g-h is ‘ock.’” 
He taught me no more! I held him fast! 
And killed him with a rough! 
—Charles Battell Loomis. 


Quadruped all Right. 

The other day a public school teacher was 
speaking to a juvenile class on animals, and 
went into a lengthy dissertation on quadrupeds 
and bipeds. This done she began to ask the 
usual questions. 

“Willie,” said she to the youngster at the head 
of the class, “can you tell me what a quadruped 
is?” 

“Yessum,” was the prompt response of Willie; 
“a thing with four legs on it.” 

“That’s right,” returned the teacher with a 
happy smile. “Can you name one?” 

“Yessum,” answered Willie with an air of con- 
fidence. “Elephants.” 

“Very good,” commented the pleased school 
marm. ‘Now then, can you tell me if there are 
any feathered quadrupeds?”’ 

“Yessum,” was the quick rejoinder of little 
Willie, “feather beds.” 


The teacher was trying to explain the mean- 
ing of the word “recuperate,” and put the case 
thus: 

“Bessie, let us suppose that your papa has 
worked very hard all day. That at night he 
is very tired.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Then, when night comes and his day’s work 
is over, what does he do?” 

Bessie, eagerly: “That’s just what mamma’s 


dying to find out.” 
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DIXXON LEADS? 


The new thought in teaching writing insists on a big pencil for 
the Primary Grades. 





Every Principal and Superintendent, and every Drawing 
Teacher should write us for free sample of this pencil. 


A color chart showing the twenty colors in which our crayons 
are made will also be sent. 


Joseph Dixon Grucible Go., ser ot. vs 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH, BOOK ONE 


By BRUBACHER & SNYDER 
Contains a Complete Statement of the Essentials of Grammar 


CHARLES €E. 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books. 


















This is Dixon’s ‘‘ Beginners’ ’’ pencil. 





























What It Looked Like to Her. 

Children who go to the grammar school in 
Wilmette are taught when they read to name the 
punctuation points as they occur. The other 
day a little girl in Miss Miller’s room had to 
read the sentence: 

“What are you doing?” 

It was evidently the first time she had ever 
encountered a question mark, and this is the 
way she disposed of it: 

“What are you doing, little button-hook ?” 



























































“Tainted Money.” 

Little Carl was an American citizen by Ger- 
man consent. He lived in a little western town, 
most of whose people were German. Among other 
things he was a member of the “Loyal Tem- 
perance Legion,” conducted by the local W. ©. 
T. U. One day Carl came to the L. T. L 
a trifle late, and when asked the reason replied, 
“Well, I had to sell a beer bottle to get a penny 
to bring for the collection.” The teacher sup- 
pressed a smile, but accepted the penny without 
comment. 
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Music Teacher: Now, Mary, your birthday’s 
tomorrow. What would you like for a present! 
Mary: No more music lessons. 
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ALABAMA 
Birmingham 


CALIFORNIA 
Whittier 


COLORADO 
Fruita 

CONNECTICUT 
New Britain 


GEORGIA 


Brunswick 


IDAHO 
Boise City 
Nampa 
Twin Falls 

ILLINOIS 
Blue Island 
Dolton 
East St. Louis 
Freeport 
Kankakee 
Quincy 
Springfield 


INDIANA 
Corydon 
Kendallville 
Liberty 
Mishawaka 
Mount Vernon 
Seymour 
South Bend 
Whiting 

IOWA 
Avoca 
Fort Madison 
Lamoni 
Marshalltown 
Ottumwa 
Sioux City 
Storm Lake 
Washington 


Is Your City 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville 
Independence 


KENTUCKY 
Covington 
Louisville 
Owensboro 
Paducah 
Stanford 


LOUISIANA 
Assumption Parish 
Natchitoches Parish 
Madison Parish 
West Baton Rouge 

Parish 


MARYLAND 
Centreville 
Denton 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Swampscott 


MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek 
Bay City 
Coldwater 
Hastings 
Holland 
Ionia 
Ishpeming 
Manistee 
Marquette 
Pontiac 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Traverse City 

MINNESOTA 
Albert Lea 
Eveleth 
Hibbing 
Virginia 

MISSISSIPPI 
Meridian 








in this List?’ 





MISSOURI 
Carterville 
Farmington 
Mexico 
Sedalia 


NEBRASKA 
Hastings 


NEVADA 
Elko 
Reno 
Sparks 


NEW JERSEY 
Elizabeth 
Rahway 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
Dunkirk 
Frankfort 
Rye 
Syracuse 
Watervliet 


NO. CAROLINA 
Asheville 


OHIO 
Bellaire 
Chillicothe 
Delaware 
East Liverpool 
Fremont 
Galion 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
Marion 
Miamisburg 
Middletown 
Newark 
Wellington 
Wellsville 


subseribes as a body to the American School Board Journal. ats 
The above contains the complete Board list, subscribed and paid for by Boards of Education in almost 


every State of the Union. 


[f your Superintendent won’t take the initiative, write us direct. 





We offer special rates for Board subscriptions. 


For full information address 


Wm. Geo. Bruce, Publisher, Milwaukee and Michigan Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Grove City 
Harrisburg 
Mauch Chunk 
Millersburg 
Milton 
Phoenixville 
Reading 
Wilkinsburg 


SO. CAROLINA 


Georgetown 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Lead 

TEXAS 
Del Rio 
Marlin 


Mart 
San Antonio 


VERMONT 
Pittsford 
Proctor 


VIRGINIA 
Newport News 


WASHINGTON 
Centralia 
Olympia 
Ritzville 
Vancouver 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Elkins 
Wellsburg 
WISCONSIN 
Beloit 
Green Bay 
Marinette 
Merrill 
South Milwaukee 
Superior 
Sturgeon Bay 





Why Isn’t Your City in the Above Luistr 
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We are going to add to the above list the name of every progressive School Board in the country which 


The Western High School, Washington, D. C., is Fully Equipped 
“Standard” Electric Clock and Program Bell System 


and we now have the contract to equip the building herein illustrated 





McKinley Manual Training School, Washington, D. C. 


Henry Ives Cobb and L. Norris, Architects 


The U. S. Government long ago placed the seal of its approval upon our product. 
The Senate Office Building is equipped with a system of 325 ‘‘ Standard ’’ Secondaries 
and one Master Clock. Send for catalog $32 and ‘“‘information for estimate’’ sheet. 


The Standard Electric Time Company 


35 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


50 Church Street, NEW YORK 
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THE BEST BOOK COVERS EVER MADE 
a Three Kinds 


Perfect in fit 
Easy to put on 
Waterproof 
Germproof 


Sanitary 
Economical 
Neat 
Attractive 


_ Guaranteed to 
_ _., Wear an entire 
<—™ school year 


SYRACUSE 


Send for Samples and Prices 


The National Book Gover Go. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


62 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Ill. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity la every schoolhousc—are produced by 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


‘*T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise. ’’— 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Sample and special brochure on school-house deafening 
illustrated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS.,U.S.A. 


Bewwre of unsanitary imitations 





